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Maxwell's 
School Grammar 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, Ph. D., LL. D. 
City Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


60 cents 


AXWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR, which is com- 
I plete in itself, contains all the material necessary 

for either an elementary course or a high school 
course. The book treats of grammar only, not of a mix- 
ture of grammar and rhetoric, and presents many exer- 
cises which call for considerable reflection on the meaning 
of the expressions to be analyzed. Throughout, stress 
is laid on the broader distinctions of thought and ex- 
pression; in analysis and parsing all unnecessary details 
are dispensed with. Provision is made for a systematic 
review, by means of which the pupil is trained to organize 
his knowledge of English grammar and to give in his own 
words a simple and connected account of the whole sub- 
ject. 'The common errors of written and spoken language 
are so classified as to make it comparatively easy for 
pupils to detect and correct them through the application 
of the rules of grammar. The book covers fully the 
requirements of the Syllabus in English issued by the 
New York State Education Department. 
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Attractive Supplementary Reading 


FOR ALL 





The Book of. the. Age for Teachers 


The Recitation 


By Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D. 


Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny Co., Pa. 





Judging by the number and character of testimonials, possibly 
no pedagogical work published within recent years has been 
more cordially received than’ “ ‘Che Recitation.” 


The New England Journal of Education says: 


“Not since the days of ‘Page’s Theory and Practice’ has 
there been a more important book for a young teacher, or for 
the teachers’ reading circle, than this by Dr. Hamilton, which 
is so direct and simple as to help every hesitating and longing 
teacher; so clear as to remove all doubts when affairs are com- 
plicated. The abounding good sense of the author impresses 
one on every page.” 


The conscientious, earnest teacher who desires to do better 
work, should not fail to read this book and keep it at hand 
for constant reference. 


369 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 





Every Schoolroom Should Have Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 


Full information given on application Correspondence solicited 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Publishers Philadelphia 
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Let Us Play! 


We take schooling too seriously and education 
too lightly. Our American children grow old too 
soon. They are made to feel the responsibility of 
future citizenship at too early an age. Self-gov- 
ernment and “‘school cities’’ and that sort of thing 
are all very well in their place and in their proper 
time, but the childhood that Froebel discovered 
has some rights, and respect for these rights is essen- 
tial to the proper education of the young. 

The children must have more play, play, PLAY. 
They must have more fun. Germany, tho much 
given to bureaucratic regulation of everything, has 
a sounder educational instinct than our country; 
it seeks to keep the children, children, as long as 
possible; it has many well supported periodicals 
for the young; it has special theatrical plays for 
them; children’s concerts and children’s festivals 
are popular institutions; the great national holidays 
are essentially children’s days—not children sitting 
in rows in red, white, and blue costumes forming 
the starry banner, but children playing ‘children’s 
games and children actually being the ones whose 
enjoyment is the chief consideration. In France, 
too, the play of children occupies a considerable 
place in the national thought. Our lack of public 
playgrounds, our lack of children’s periodicals, the 
inability of many children to amuse themselves in 
a really childlike manner may well serve as admoni- 
tions to us to look more carefully into this matter. 

The program of the Playground Association of 
America promises excellent results. A general 
awakening is needed. Regulation will not do it. 
Supervision will not do it, there is too much of this 
now. A change of attitude must take place. And 
the beginning must be made with the teachers and 
those who are preparing to teach. They must 
learn to regard play not as a wasteful occupation, 
but as something deserving of the fullest encour- 
agement as a beneficent educational essential. 
Teachers must learn to play themselves. They 
must learn to bother their minds less with thoughts 
of naughty boys, and more with the good times 
the children might have. 

Crabbed people have no business to be on school 
boards. Let them be put on tax-collecting com- 
missions if they must have public office, but do not 
inflict them upon the children. School boards must 
be composed of people who know the real needs of 
children, preferably sensible parents who have not 
forgotten the days of their own childhood. 

All this talk about the comic supplements in the 
Sunday papers has been ill-advised. The children 
crave some fun. That is why the supplements be- 


came popular. If Buster Brown and the Katzen- 
jammer Kids are not safe pedagogical guides for 
innocent children, let us substitute something better. 
Something there must be to deliver the young from 
the crushing seriousness all around them. Nega- 
tion is not of the angels of light. 

Our form of government has necessarily the re- 
sult of making us a serious-minded people. That 
is no reason, however, why we should put the chil- 
dren under the yoke of responsibility. Let us plan 
to have them remain children as long as possible. 
Let us encourage them to play. Let us help them 
play. Let us play with them. Let us play. 


Beginning December first, THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will be published once a month at a 
subscription price of $1.00, instead of $2.50 as here- 
tofore. Aside from meeting more closely the de- 
mands of the times in the matter of price as well as 
frequency of issue, the publishers believe that this 
change will result in a wider circle of readers and 
a consequent extension of the influence of this peri- 
odical as a constructive force in the school field. 

There will be no change in the editorial staff. 
The Editor will be enabled to devote more time to 
the direct study of the needs of the schools and the 
best educational systems. The opportunities made 
possible by a monthly issue, it is believed, will re- 
sult in even a stronger periodical than it has been 
heretofore as a weekly. 

A careful winnowing and condensing of every- 
thing of importance will permit of the continuation 
of all departments that have proved of particular in- 
terest to our readers. The same attention as 
hitherto will be given to administrative problems, 
and to school hygiene and other subjects relating 
more particularly to the physical side of education. 
The critical survey of significant happenings in the 
school field will continue to hold a principal place 
in the program. Several new features will be intro- 
duced that will materially increase the value of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL as a helpful and authorita- 
tive organ of the teaching profession in America. 

Fuller announcements of the plan of the 
monthly SCHOOL JOURNAL may be looked for 
next week. 

We are confident that we shall be meeting the 
wishes of thousands of our friends and subscribers 
in at last bringing about this change and in making 
it possible to give them better service for $1.00 a 
year than was ever possible for $2.50 on a weekly 
basis. 

To those who have already paid their subscrip- 
tion at the old rate, we will extend their unexpired 
subscription one and a half times, giving them full 
value for money received. 

The change goes into effect with the last issue 
of November, and the first monthly number will be 
the first issue .of December. 


Copyright, 1907, A. S. Barnes & Co, 
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Running a Turbine. 


Dr. Frank Rollins, principal of the new Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City, has placed a 250- 
horsepower turbine in the school for generating 
electricity, and for laboratory work. This winter the 
students who desire it can take a course in the prac- 
tical handling of the turbine. 


_ Dr. Rollins thinks that as the turbine is now in 
its early development, knowledge of how to run a 
turbine will be an essential for the steam engineer 
in another ten years. 


Exchange Magazines. 


For the benefit of the school children who cannot 
afford to buy magazines, Superintendent Chapman, 
of Macon, Ga., has requested the people of the 
community to give the magazines they have finished 
reading, to him to distribute among the schools. 


_ Last year when the plan was first tried one maga- 
zine alone reached a hundred people, who possibly, 
otherwise would not have seen it. 


Besides the magazines, several people have sent 
books, and these will be used as the nucleus for a 
circulating library. 


There are 1,500 students at Smith College. Of 
these, 250 young women are paying at least part of 
their expenses with money they earn. They are 
tutors, waitresses, typewriters, library assistants, 
and menders. 


Some bright Chinese girls have been sent to this 
country for education in American schools. They 
are now in a preparatory school and later will be 
entered in Wellesley and Vassar. On their return 
to China they will introduce American methods in 
the schools there. The girls were selected by com- 
petitive examinations. 


October 30 was American Day at Berlin Uni- 
versity. The occasion was the beginning of the 
lectures of President Hadley, of Yale, and Professor 
Schofield, of Harvard. They began their exchange 
= work by dividing an hour between 

em. 


Many distinguished people were present. Crown 
Prince Frederick Wilhelm represented the Em- 
peror. 


Educational Meetings. 


November 8—New England Association of School Super- 
intendents, Boston. 

November 11—Association of Women Principals of New 
York City, Normal College, Park Ave. and 68th Street. 

November 21, 22.—Illinois High School Conference, 
Urbana. 

November 29, 30—Inter-County Teachers’ Association of 
Southwestern Indiana, Evansville. 

December 26-28—Montana State Teachers’ Association, 
Missaula. 4. 

December 26-28—New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Syracuse. if 

December 30, 31-January 1.—Associated School Boards 
of South Dakota, Watertown. 

December 31-January 3, ’08—Colorado [State Teachers’ 
Association. 

December 31-January 3, ’08.—Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines. 

January 1-4, ’08.—Minnesota Educational Association, 
St. Paul. g¢ President, J. M. McConnell, Winona. 
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Letters. 


School Room Ventilation. 
AN IMPORTANT ITEM NEGLECTED. 


Remembrance of attempts to visit schools last 
September has brought up horrible recollections 
of the opening days of the year—morally defective? 
indirectly, yes; poor mental work, inertness, dis- 
traction? yes, those coming, with physical dis- 
tresses, from ill-ventilation of rooms. Altho the 
rooms were not in New York or any crowded city, 
but in fine new buildings surrounded by exhaust- 
less fresh country air, the pupils were suffering 
from the oppression of poisonous atmosphere as 
unmistakably as if they could declare it explicitly, 
as their teachers did. 

Teachers, principals, superintendents in small 
towns—where there is time for ascertaining—-say 
unanimously, so far as this writer’s experience goes, 
that the best ventilating devices now in use do not 
keep school-room air pure. One sees the same 
stated in print. In New York, the failure to secure 
thoro ventilation is a fact, but hardly more impres- 
sively so than in the newest and best buildings in, 
e.g., Newport, R. I., or off in the New Hampshire 
hills. Teachers complain, and conscientiously keep 
on complaining, seeing but little progress towards 
remedy. Visitors entering: elementary schools— 
where, alas, the numbers of pupils are, as a rule, 
far too great—so great that one questions whether 
any ventilation system could possibly be efficacious 
—will doubtless again this fall be distressed to see 
numbers of children with flushed cheeks, and tired, 
fretted eyes, restless, lounging heads dropped on 
arms flung out over desks—and minds where? 
They look, poor youngsters, as if they had rather 
be anywhere outside than just where they are, in 
school-rooms. In the light of recollection of their 
school-days last fall—the air outside so sparkling, 
so sweet and tonic, and inside so absolutély un- 
bearable to the visitor, who could leave as children 
and teachers could not!—the prevailing slowness 
or neglect of work towards improvement in ventila- 
tion of schools appears a strange cruelty. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the urgency for less forget- 
fulness and larger effort on the part of those who 
are responsible for provision of a moral, mental, 
physical essential—pure air. 











S. P. PECKHAM. 


The School a Family. 


IN THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT HYANNIS, MASS. 

A plan is being gradually evolved by which the 
most of the domestic work of the school is done by 
the teachers and students. Each person takes 
care of his own room at the dormitory. Some of 
the students wait on the table, wash dishes, clean 
floors, and do other work similar in character. 
These receive compensation in accordance with the 
amount of work performed. The rooms of the 
normal school which are in daily use are in charge 
of a housekeeping committee, that gives the care of 
each room to a student for a week. 

The principal advantages of the above-described 
plan are as follows: (1) It affords an opportunity 
for a number of earnest young people to get an edu- 
cation. (2) The students who participate become 
more thoughtful and more earnest, and improve 
physically. (8) It aids in the cultivation of the 
right attitude toward life, not only with these stu- 
dents, but with every member of the school. (4) 
The school seems more like a large family, in which 
all are on the same social level. (5) It helps to 
solve the servant problem. (6) Students are much 
more careful about the buildings and furnishings. , 
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Open to All. 

The quality of instruction at our State institu- 
tions is above question, and the level is being con- 
stantly raised. The chief glory of these colleges is 
that they are within reach of practically everyone 
desiring an education. This will be shown by a 
glance at the following table: 


AVERAGE EXPENSE OF STUDENTS. 


(Fees in College of Liberal Arts and Living Expenses) 
Based on Report of 1905 of United States Depart- 
ment of Education. 


University of 


PUSIOI o-< 55h wsccce ace $174.00 Nebraska..........$228.00 
CA ClAt) Ce ee eee 258.00 Nevada..:......... 144.00 
Arkansas...........» 187-00 New Mexico........ 187.00 
California....... :+++ 228.00 North Carolina..... 192.00 
Colorado..........:...... 315200 North Dakota.... ... 250.00 
CEC Ee V77.OO? ORIG... oxce os. 130.00 
IGOR: 65s sacs. ss 262.00 Oliahorme..............:.; 225.00 
PERO IB es loos eed ons eas0 384.00 Oregon............. 215.00 
JE clo l'h:) ch Aan aoa ra 253.00 South Carolina..... 266.00 
IOWA. ioscc.cs....s06 21000 South -Dakota........ 262.00 
KGNSAS:. 6.02.05. .6+ 200000 Pennessee.... 0... 268 .00 
LOWISIANG......... 666s 2 DAG7O0 “PORBS oes. c ise Sees 215.00 
RN 7 hoses oe hice QUDOOr Wt ook co cise s eds 230.00 
ju DG Sco ee 19000 Virginia... oc. 66s 390.00 
Minnesota........... 315.00 Washington........ 275.00 
Mississippl. <...320< 6 135.00 West Virginia...... 248.00 
MISGGUAGE 65. Sess 230.00 Wisconsin.......... 322.00 
MONGANG).:. 5 26 3ee0-0% 212.00 Wyoming.......... 252.00 





Cost of Instruction at Yale. / 


According to the annual report of the treasurer 
of Yale University, the expense of the whole Uni- 
versity, including all departments, was $1,101,536. 
The average cost per student was $284.83. The 
average receipts per student were $132.84. 
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Celebration at Japanese University. 


Waheda University, in Tokio, Japan, celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding on 
— 20. Festivities continued thruout the 
week. 

Count Okuma is the founder and president of 
the University. A garden party was given en the 
grounds of his residence. It was attended by 
representatives of all the foreign embassies and 
legations. 

Luncheon was served to two thousand guests. 





Esperanto’s New York Home. 


The New York Esperanto Society now has a 
meeting hall of its own at 80 East 116th Street. 
The meetings take place every Friday evening at 
8:30. Instruction is free to all, and a cordial wel- 
come is extended to all who are interested. 

ANDREW KANGAS, 
Acting Secretary. 





Rate of Mortality in European Cities. 


From statistics for 1906, just published by the 
Antwerp sanitary authorities, Consul-General H. W. 
Diedrich shows that that city and Amsterdam lead 
Europe as the healthiest municipalities. The fol- 
lowing are the official death-rate figures: 


Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
Antwerp and Hamburg ...15.5Ghent ...... 18.6Havre....... 24.4 
Amsterdam13.7London......15.7Rome....... 18.9St.Petersburg25.4 
Rotterdam...14.1Prague...... 16.6Manchester...19.1Trieste...... 25.8 
Edinburgh. ..14.2Birmingham..16.8Cologne .....19.6Madrid...... 29.5 
LS Cl ae 14.3Glasgow..... 17.7Liverpool ...20.6 
Brussels... .. 14.6Vienna...... 17.8Moscow .....20.8 
Berhn:............ pe) a 17.9O0dessa...... 20.8 
The Hague ..15.3Munich...... 18.1Belfast...... 20.8 
Dresden. .... 15.4Budapest....18.2Dublin......23.3 





The President’s Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


President Roosevelt, thru the Secretary of State, 
issued his Thanksgiving proclamation on October 
26. It names Thursday, November 28, as the day 
to be observed. The proclamation reads: 


Once again the season of the year has come when, 
in accordance with the custom of our forefathers, 
for generations past, the President appoints a day 
as the especial occasion for all our people to give 
praise and thanksgiving to God. 


During the last year we have been free from 
famine, from pestilence, from war. We are at 
peace with all the rest of mankind. Our natural 
resources are at least as great as those of any other 
nation. We believe that in ability to develop and 
take advantage of the resources, the average man of 
this nation stands at least as high as the average 
man of any other. Nowhere else in the world is 
there such an opportunity for a free people to de- 
velop to the fullest extent all its powers of body, of 
mind, and of that which stands above both body 
and mind—character. 


Much has been given us from on high, and much 
will rightly be expected of us in return. Into our 
care the ten talents have been intrusted; and we 
are to be pardoned neither if we squander and waste 
them, nor yet if we hide them in a napkin, for they 
must be fruitful in our hands. Ever thruout the 
ages, at all times and among all peoples, prosperity 
has been fraught with danger, and it behooves us 


to beseech the Giver of all things that we may not 
fall into love of ease and of luxury, that we may 
not lose our sense of moral responsibility, that we 
may not forget our duty to God and to our neighbor. 


A great democracy like ours, a democracy based 
upon the principles of orderly liberty, can be per- 
petuated only if in the heart of the ordinary citizen 
there dwells a keen sense of righteousness and jus- 
tice. We should earnestly pray that this spirit of 
righteousness and justice may grow ever greater 
in the hearts of all of us, and that our souls may be 
inclined evermore both toward the virtues that tell 
for gentleness and tenderness, for loving-kindness 
and forbearance one with another, and toward 
those no less necessary virtues that make for manli- 
ness and rugged hardihood—for without these 
qualities neither nation nor individual can rise to 
the level of greatness. 


Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States, do set apart Thursday, the 
28th day of November, as a day of general thanks- 
giving and prayer, and on that day I recommend 
that the people shall cease from their daily work, 
and in their homes or in their churches meet de- 
voutly to thank the Almighty for the many and 
great blessings they have received in the past, and 
to pray that they may be given the strength so to 
order their lives as to deserve a continuation of 
these blessings in the future. 
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School Gardens in New York City.’ 


HOW CAN A LARGE CITY SUCCESSFULLY CONDUCT SCHOOL GARDENS? 


Fy Van Evrie Kilpatrick. 


Direct contact with ‘‘Mother Earth” ought to 
be part of every child’s education. The country 
child lives in his nature heritage. It is different 
with the city child. If he is to have any taste of 
the joy of cultivating the soil, he must get it thru 
some organized institution. And the public ele- 
mentary school appears to be best suited for this 
service. Not only does it reach every child in the 
community, but it is also the only institution in 
immediate and complete touch with the home life, 
and as such best fitted to properly co-ordinate the 
various disciplinary activities of children in supple- 
menting the work of the home. 

The community garden, or the one directed out- 
side of school administration, has a great and 
special function in accomplishing corrective work 
in certain localities. The community garden can 
do a great social service in certain congested quar- 
ters, but it cannot provide the proper space for, nor 
work in effective harmony with, all city school 
children. If the work has any value for school 
children, it must be assumed by the school and as- 
similated into its work. 


How May a City School Conduct a Garden ? 


First, the school must have a place for a garden. 
This is the greatest difficulty in the whole problem. 

Every school ought to be built upon a plot large 
enough to afford light and air on all sides. If this 
were always done, the school-yard would afford 
room for a garden. The extremely high valuation 
of land in most cities seems to have hindered the 
acquisition of a large enough school-yard. But 
even in many of the inadequate school-yards there 
is room for a small garden. In very congested 
quarters, a roof-garden may be successfully con- 
structed. It is quite probable that by using one 
or both of the above plans, even in the largest cities, 
most schools could be provided with at least a small 
garden for each building. 

Vacant lots can usually be secured in near prox- 


* The present is the fourth and concluding article of a 
series published at different times in THe ScHooL JOURNAL. 





Exhibit of Window Gardens, Public School No. 7, Brooklyn. 


Miss Mary Walseman, Principal. 


imity to any school for the asking. The Vacant 
Lot Gardening Association of New York City has 
already secured the use of many acres of vacant 
lots in New York City for gardens for the poor. It 
would doubtless be possible to secure the use of a 
vacant lot for the greater number of the schools 
even on Manhattan Island. 

Parks might, within their proper limitations, 
provide room for gardens. They could not be more 
profitably used for the public good, nor could they 
give more wholesome pleasure to the people than 
by such an employment of certain spaces. dare 
say that the parks alone of New York could easily 
supply all the gardens necessary for the schools. 
It would add greatly to the beauty of, and public 
interest in them, as well. 

Another form of school gardening is the home 
garden, which is made by any pupil under the school 
encouragement. This is a very valuable exercise 
and always follows the making of school gardens. 

Window gardening, in boxes, is very useful, and 
can be carried on as a part of outdoor gardening 
or in congested quarters by itself. 

In providing space for school gardens, the essen- 
tial point to maintain is that each school should 
have its own separate garden under its own indi- 
vidual control. A garden used by a number of 
schools in common, and no school in particular, 
would be just a little better than nothing. 


The Teacher-Gardener. 


Second, a school garden must have a teacher- 


gardener. It is idle to hope that a garden will run 
itself. It is just as idle to expect that the teachers 
of a school are going to remain till 6 P. M. to super- 
vise or instruct in work added to a crowded cur- 
riculum. Then, there is the care of the tools, tool- 
house, and the vacation time. 
A school garden without a head gardener is like 
a school shop without a shop teacher. 
I believe that one of the most efficient and most 
economical ways of employing a garden teacher is 
to offer a ‘‘bonus”’ salary to the 
teacher of the school who would 
take that work. 

A teacher knows how to teach 
and control children, and he would 
soon become sufficiently expert in 
gardening. If no regular teacher 
is available, there is usually a 
“handy man” in the neighbor- 
hood who knows the essentials 
of gardening that could be em- 
ployed for two or three hours a 
day at a reasonable wage. This 
employment need not exceed six 
months of the year. 

However, the work will never 
take the position it should until 
every large school has a specially 
trained garden teacher to develop 
the great possibilities of this 
school branch. 


The Time. 


Third, school gardening should 
not use the regular school time 
nor interfere with any studies 
of the present curriculum. 
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School gardening will come to support all the 
other studies. The child will work in his garden 
when he would do nothing else. The hours from 
7:40 to 8:40 in the morning, and from three to four 
in the afternoon, are the favorite hours for garden 
work. This work supports or adds to the results 
in composition, arithmetic, science, and other 
studies, without increasing any burdens of the child. 


The Workers. 


Fourth, the children must do the work. As 
emphasized above, they need direction, but it is 
just as harmful to over-direct or overdo for children 
as it is to neglect them utterly. 

The very best way to have a child work in a gar- 
den is to give him an individual plot and to hold 
him responsible for its care and product. The size 
of the plot is important, but in city schools it can 
seldom be made too large. The amount of produce 
from a plot should be sufficient to stimulate good 
work. ‘This individual interest in ‘‘my own work” 
is the fundamental thing to encourage. Plots may 
be as small as three by four feet and as large as five 
by twenty feet. Besides the work of tending to 
each individual garden, there is the common duty 
of caring for the walks and experimental plots. 
The children should do this work, too, under direc- 
tion of the head-gardener. 

Fifth, if the school garden is too small to admit 
of each and every child tilling his own plot, then 
the garden work should be confined to the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth years, or to the fourth and sixth, or 
to the fifth alone. In the present course the shop 
work is confined to the seventh and eighth grades, 
so the garden work may be profitably confined to 
a portion of the course. 

Wherever possible, however, each and every child 
in school should have an individual garden. But it 
is far better that a single grade be handled correctly 
by the individual plot methed than that a common 
garden be provided for an entire school, and the 
work done largely by a few teachers. 
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Courtesy of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Children’s Exhibition at Horticultural Hall, Boston.—Products of gardens planted and worked by boys and girls. 
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Elemental Instruction. 


Sixth, the instruction to be given in a school 
garden should be most elementary. 

The greatest end is really accomplished when a 
little child successfully nurtures a plant from the 
seed to maturity. If he has done this thru his own 
initiative and interest, school gardening has reached 
its greatest triumph. 

School gardening has been greatly hindered by 
those who have attempted to load it down with a 
long course in horticulture, botany, or what not. 
Long lessons have been given on insects and weeds. 
The most elementary facts only that surround the 
natural process of plant culture are needed. 


The Cost. 


Seventh, the cost of school gardening must be 
provided by the school budget. Its value is so 
unquestioned, and it so far transcends that of many 
other school activities that a reasonable allowance 
should be granted by every city. Private contribu- 
tions have carried on the work for a time in many 
cities, but the work has only become effective when 
taken up by the regular school authorities. 

The work may be started very economically if 
the “‘bonus”’ plan of securing a head gardener is 
used. A general director should be employed in 
large cities to intelligently develop the work. The 
chief initial expense will be in preparing the soil 
and erecting a proper fence. In case of a permanent 
garden, the fence should be made of wire of fine 
mesh, on posts eight feet high, and at the top of the 
posts three-foot horizontal cross-bars shou'!d be 
placed and covered with barbed wire. This fence 
will become very ornamental when vines have 
grown upon it. A movable iron fence should be 
used for a temporary garden upon a vacant lot. 

It is quite possible that in many places the school 
garden might provide a small revenue to offset the 
expense. Each child might be asked to pay a small 
rental forhisgarden. In Cleveland and Washington 
the children pay one cent for each package of seeds. } 
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Government Support for Technical Secondary Education in 


Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, and Home Economics. 


[Full text of the significant bill introduced by the HON. CHARLES R. DAVIS, of Minnesota, in the 
House of Representatives. ] 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be, and hereby 
is, annually appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid, 
as hereinafter provided, to each State and Territory 
for the maintenance of instruction in agriculture 
and home economics in agricultural high schools of 
secondary grade, and instruction in mechanic arts 
and home economics in city high schools of secondary 
grade, a sum of money equal to ten cents per capita 
of the population of each State and Territory, re- 
spectively, as shown by the last preceding national 
or State census, as shall be apportioned by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and estimated for in the 
annual estimates submitted to Congress for the 
Department of Agriculture: Provided, That the 
funds thus appropriated shall be used only for 
instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts, and home 
economics, and that all States and Territories and 
all schools accepting these funds shall provide other 
funds with which to pay the cost of providing the 
necessary lands and buildings, and of instruction in 
all general studies required to make well-rounded 
high school courses of study: -And provided further, 
That not less than one-half of the sum thus appro- 
priated to any State or Territory shall be expended 
for instruction in agriculture and home economics 
in agricultural high schools maintained under State 
authority in rural communities, and the number 
of such agricultural high schools which shall be 
entitled to receive the benefits of this act in any 
one State or Territory shall not exceed one school 
for each ten counties in that State or Territory. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be, and hereby is, an- 
nually appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid, as here- 
inafter provided, to each State and Territory for 
the maintenance of branch agricultural experiment 
stations under the direction of the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations now established, or which 
may hereafter be established, in accordance with 
the act of Congress approved March 7, 1862, the 
sum of $2,500 for each branch experiment station 
already established by legislative enactment of the 
respective States and Territories, or which shall be 
established by said States or Territories in connec- 
tion with agricultural high schools, as appropriated 
for by this act: Provided, That no State or Territory 
shall be entitled to the benefits of section 2 of this 
act until its legislature shall by law provide for the 
establishment of such branch stations, and shall 
provide annually for the equipment and mainte- 
nance of such branch stations a sum at least equiva- 
lent to that appropriated annually to the State or 
Territory under section 2 of this act; and the sum 
paid to each State or Territory under section 2 of 
this act shall be applied only to paying the necessary 
expenses of conducting at such branch experiment 
stations experiments bearing. directly upon the 
agricultural industry of the United States, having 
due regard to the varying conditions and needs of 
the respective States or Territories and the respec- 
tive agricultural regions therein. 

Sec. 3. That the sums hereby appropriated to 
the States and Territories for the maintenance of 
branch agricultural experiment stations and for 
instruction in agriculture, mechanic arts, and home 
economics shall be annually paid, one-half on the 
1st day of July of each year and one-half on the Ist 
day of January of each year, by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, upon the warrant of the Secretary of 


Agriculture, out of the Treasury of the United 
States, to the treasurer or other officer duly ap- 
pointed by the governing boards of said experiment 
stations and schools to receive the same, and such 
officers shall be required to report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture on or before the 1st day of September 
of each year a detailed statement of the amounts so 
received during the previous year, and of its dis- 
bursement on schedules prepared by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The grants of money authorized 
by this act are made subject to legislative assent of 
the several States and Territories to the purpose of 
said grants. 

Sec. 4. That if any portion of these moneys re- 
ceived by the designated officers of any State or 
Territory for the maintenance of instruction in 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and home economics, or 
for the maintenance of branch experiment stations 
as provided in this act, shall by any action or con- 
tingency be diminished or lost or be misapplied, it 
shall be replaced by said State or Territory con- 
cerned, and until so replaced no subsequent appro- 
priation shall be apportioned or paid to such State 
or Territory: Provided, That no portion of said 
moneys shall be applied directly or indirectly under 
any pretense whatever to the purchase or erection 
of any building or buildings or to the purchase or 
rental of lands. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of each of said 
city high schools, agricultural high schools, and 
branch experiment stations annually, on or before 
the 1st day of February, to make to the governor 
of the State or Territory in which it is located a full 
and detailed report of its operations, including a 
statement of receipts and expenditures, a copy of 
which report shall be sent to each of said agricul- 
tural high schools, city high schools, and branch 
experiment stations, to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, said reports to be made on blanks to be sup- 
plied by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sec. 6. That on or before the 1st day of July in 
each year after the passage of this act the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury as to each State and Territory whether it 
has complied with the provisions of this act and is 
entitled to receive its share of the allotment herein 
provided for branch experiment stations, for agri- 
cultural high schools, and for city high schools under 
this act, and the amount thereupon which it is 
entitled to receive. If the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall withhold a certificate from any State or Terri- 
tory for the whole or part of its appropriation, the 
facts and reasons therefor shall be reported to the 
President and the amount involved shall be kept 
separately in the Treasury until the close of the next 
Congress in order that the State or Territory may, 
if it shall so desire, appeal to Congress from the 
determination of the Secretary of Agriculture. If 
the next Congress shall not direct such sum to be 
paid, it shall be covered into the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby charged with the 
proper administration of this law. 

SEc. 7. That the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make an annual report to Congress on the receipts 
and expenditures, and on the work of the agricul- 
tural high schools, city high schools, and branch 
agricultural experiment stations in all of the States 
and Territories to which allotments are made, and 
also whether the appropriation of any State or Terri- 
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tory has been withheld, and, if so, the reasons 
therefor. 

SEc. 8. That Congress may at any time amend, 
suspend, or repeal any or all the provisions of this 
act. 

Mr. Davis Writes : 

A Federal appropriation is sought for the purpose of 
encouraging the several States and Territories in the pro- 
motion of industrial and agricultural education, and with 
their co-operation. It is mainly for the purpose of encour- 
aging a type of education for the mass of our people that will 
train them for the practical affairs of life; and while the 
Morrill Act of 1862 has undoubtedly stimulated great activity 
along this line, the present measure supplants it and to a 
large extent will consummate the purposes desired. The 
science of agriculture is basic in principle, and sooner or 
later we should return to first principles, and in the last 
analysis we must recur to the soil as the fundamental source 
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of our wealth, prosperity,”and happiness as a people. The 
practical training to be obtained, if this bill becomes a law, 
for the young men and women on the farm will undoubtedly 
make country life more attractive and beneficial, and the 
industrial training sought to be encouraged in city schools 
adds very materially to the prosperity and happiness of all 
those who will avail themselves of the opportunities thus 
provided. The measure therefore responds to the needs of 
both rural and city conditions. 


This bill is designed especially to secure simple justice to 
the workers and home makers of our country. We have too 
long confined technical education to the professional classes. 
Let us carry out the wise plan begun by Congress in 1862— 
the land-grant act establishing colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts—and provide, along with general schooling, 
industrial education, not only to the privileged five per cent., 
but also to the ninety-five per cent. who are doing the world’s 
work. 





Great Advance in State Forest Work in America. 


[Here is fine information that may be used effectively on Arbor Day. Encouraging words like these will do more to bring 
home to the young the wisdom of the governmental interest in forest preservation than lecturing and wailing about the 
destruction of trees. The positive always accomplishes greater good than the negative with young people.] 


“Forest work carried on by the States made 
greater advance during 1906 than in any previous 
year”’ is the encouraging report of the Forest Ser- 
vice in reviewing the principal achievements of the 
year in forestry for the Yearbook of the Department 
of Agriculture. ‘‘More than twenty States now 
have forest officers, and ten have State forest reser- 
vations. In five States—Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan; and Wisconsin—the re- 
moval of mature timber from State forest lands is 
now permitted, a provision which is a fundamental 
principle of forestry. 

“The Delaware State Experiment Station, in co- 
operation with the Forest Service, has made a study 
of forest conditions on which to base recommenda- 
tions for a State forest policy and plans of manage- 
ment for different stands of timber and different 
classes of land. 


“On July 1 a forester was appointed by the 
newly created Maryland Board of Forestry. A por- 
tion of the autumn was spent in making a recon- 
naissance of the forest lands of the State. 

‘A State fire warden and seventy township war- 
dens have been appointed in New Jersey under the 
law which became effective July 1, 1906. The fall 
season was remarkably exempt from serious fires. 
At the beginning of the year 1907 a State forester 
was appointed, who will give assistance to private 
landowners, give courses of instruction to teachers, 
and co-operate with the State fire warden and with 
the Forest Park Reservation Commission. 

“Within the boundary of the Catskill Preserve 
in New York there are 92,708 acres of State lands 
and 483,412 acres privately owned; the total area 
of the Adirondack Preserve is 3,313,564 acres, of 
which the State now owns 1,347,280 acres. 


“Under the law of 1905 the Superintendent of 
Forests was able to patrol the State preserves 
efficiently during the dry season at small expense. 
To supply stock for planting in the preserves the 
State maintains three large nurseries for conifers in 
Franklin County and one for hardwoods in Ulster 
County, in the Catskills. The three Adirondack 
nurseries combined have a capacity of a million 
three-year-old transplants per annum. One of these, 
the Saranac Inn Nursery, was established by the 
State in 1903 and the others, Axton and Wawbeek, 
were first established by the Cornell College of 
Forestry and were placed in charge of the State 
Forest Commission in the spring of 1906. Five plan- 
tations, embracing an area of 1,500 acres, have been 


planted. In 1905 and 1906, fifty acres of pines and 
spruces were planted by the seed-spot method with 
encouraging results. Broadcast sowing last March 
of white pine, red spruce, and balsam was not satis- 
factory. An interesting experiment is being con- 
ducted with five species of Siberian conifers—pines, 
fir, and lareh—to determine their fitness for planting 
in the North Woods. 

“The State nurseries of Pennsylvania were doubled 
in size in 1906 and now comprise six acres at Mont 
Alto, the location of the State Forestry Academy, 
three acres in Tioga County, and three acres in 
Huntingdon County. Last spring 160,000 white 
pine seedlings were set out, and 400 pounds of white 
pine seed is to be planted this spring. For the two 
years beginning June 1, 1907, the Legislature ap- 
propriated $600,000 for the purchase of forest lands, 
and $25,000 for the examination of titles to lands 
purchased; $80,000 for the road and school fund 
in townships having reserved lands; $182,000 for 
work upon the reservations, and $40,000 as_ the 
State’s two-thirds share of the cost of extinguishing 
forest: fires thruout the State. The Pennsylvania 
is the first railroad company to appoint a forester 
to supervise the care and planting of forest lands. 
Already 500,000 trees have been planted, and 681 
acres of land near Altoona, Pa., will be stocked with 
chestnut and white oak in the next two years. The 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company will plant 
378 acres in Carbon and Schuylkill Counties, Pa., 
with chestnut, European larch, and Scotch pine. 
The Delaware and Hudson Company was led by 
the results of a co-operative study with the Forest 
Service to appoint a forester to look after the exten- 
sive woodlands of the company and attend to the 
planting work. The Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company has been investigating how mine 
props may be made to last loriger thru impregnation 
with creosote by the ‘open-tank’ treatment. The 
results of this treatment are so satisfactory that 
plans have been made for the erection of a plant, 
with a capacity of about 800 cubic feet a day, with 
which to continue the treatment on a commercial 
scale. This work has shown the economy of the 
open-tank treatment and encouraged its wider use.” 

The article, “Progress and Forestry,’’ illustrated, 
of which the above is an extract, has been issued 
together with a directory of forest officers, associa- 
tions, and schools in pamphlet form. It can be had 
upon application to the Forester, Forest Service, 

ashington, D. C, 
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The Rise of Vocational Schools. III. 


By ALBERT A. SNOWDEN, Teachers College, New York. 


Somewhat earlier than England, Wuerttemberg 
was the other European State to attack seriously 
at this time the question of industrial training. 
It was spurred to action not only by local needs, 
but by the example of France and of Belgium. 
The latter country, thru its proximity to France 
and kinship of language, had long had the benefit 
of the French experience. In 1848, the agitation 
in favor of industrial betterment led to the forma- 
tion in Wuerttemberg of the Central Bureau for 
Trade and Commerce, under the Interior Ministry. 
This Bureau immediately turned its attention to an 
investigation of the Sunday industrial schools, and 
also opened a designing school in charge of a Paris- 
trained principal. This institution furnished op- 
portunity for evening and day courses as well as 
Sunday instruction. The result of the experiment 
was that the Bureau decided to advocate the organ- 
ization of similar schools thruout the Kingdom. 


In a report to the Interior Department made in 
1851, the Central Bureau made the point that it 
was the duty of the State to assist industrial workers 
to a higher degree of efficiency as well as to the 
knowledge of the principles of business conduct. 
It drew attention to the fact that a noteworthy 
step in the aid of higher technical training had 
been taken in the founding of the polytechnic 
school, but that little had been done for the lesser 
industries. For these, handicrafts schools and 
specific industrial instruction was needed. What 
had already been learned in school should be built 
upon, but care should be taken that the short period 
allowable for instruction should not be infringed 
upon by other than purely vocational teaching. 


Again, in 1852, the Central Bureau sounded a 
fundamental note in its declaration that ‘‘naturally 
the handicrafts schools cannot be counted upon 
to exercise the pupils in manual dexterity or in the 
special operations of their trade. This task is left 
to the workshop of the masters. Neither are they 
destined to continue the formal education received 
in the common school or the real-schools. To be 
sure, this education should not be altogether ne- 
glected, but should only be sought after inciden- 
tally. The focal point for the institution is much 
rather a direct training for the practical conduct 
of an industry, that is, the imparting of that knowl- 
edge which, in addition to the practical dexterity 
in handiwork, is demanded by the present status 
of industry for the prosperous conduct of a busi- 
ness that demands no scientific or higher technical 
qualifications.”” As proper subjects for instruction 
in the proposed schools were suggested, industrial 
drawing, industrial chemistry, industrial mechanics, 
the elements of political economy, the conduct of 
an industry, ordinary book-keeping, commercial 
and industrial arithmetic, commercial and _in- 
dustrial correspondence. 


The principle that the theory learned in the 
schools should be put to the test in daily practical 
work was especially emphasized in a report of Dr. 
von Steinbeis, of the Central Bureau, on the ‘‘Ele- 
ments of Industrial Advancement, as Indicated by 
the Belgian Industry” (Die Elemente der Gewerbe- 
befoederung, nachgewiesen an der belgischen Indus- 
trie), published in 1853, in which he set forth the 
observations noted in a trip thru that country. In 
this work Dr. Steinbeis cited Belgian experience to 
prove that much more could be accomplished by 
industrial instruction given on holiday evenings, 
than with that given on Sundays before the morning 
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services, 2s in Wuerttemberg, even if attendance 
were made optional. 


Several obstacles stood in the way of the immed- 
iate erection by the Central Bureau of the handi- 
crafts schools proposed. It had no control over a 
teaching personnel, except those drawing teachers 
who had been trained in its own special school. 
The Sunday industrial instruction wes given by 
common and real-school teachers, for the most 
part, and these were under the authority of the 
higher School Boards. The Royal Board desired 
to retain its control of the Sunday Indvstrial Schoo's, 
in the belief that only the regular teachers could be 
counted upon as capable cf giving the required 
instruction. As the result of a conference between 
the Central Bureau and the Royal Board, it was 
decided that the handicrafts schools should be 
under the jurisdicticn of the Central Bureau, but 
that the Royal Schcol Board should retain control 
of the improvement (‘‘continuation’’) schools. 
However, a special commission, made up of members 
of both the Central Bureau and the Royal School 
Board, wes appointed to arrange the details con- 
cerning the use of school buildings and materials, 
employment of teachers, and other problems of 
common interest. This commission scon came to 
the conclusion that the only practicable method of 
controlling the industrial improvement schools was 
thru a commission representing both Boards. The 
commission was at once appointed thru the Ministry 
for Education and Religious Affairs. At first con- 
sisting of five members, it now has nine. The 
official title is ‘‘The Royal Commission for Indus- 
trial Improvement Schools.” The president, ex 
officio, is the President of the Central Bureau. The 
director of the Industrial Art School is one of the 
members. The others represent the educational 
ministry to the extent of four inidviduals, and the 
Central Bureau with three. . 

Soon after its formation, in 1853, the Royal Com- 
mission announced its program, in general outlines, 
as follows: The Sunday industrial schcols are not 
only to hold to the vantage ground freviously 
acquired, but in accordance with the industrial 
needs of the locality are to better their teaching 
equipment and school materials, and by the use of 
morning and evening hours for instruction, they 
are to be broadened into real improvement schools. 
In the more important industrial towns the instruc- 
tion was to conform to the following lines, as far as 
possible: For those apprentices whose talents and 
intended life-work neither demanded nor permitted 
a comprehensive training, the instruction was to 
be limited to the strictly necessary, and only the 
Sunday hours were to be employed; whereas, in 
the case of the more gifted and painstaking, two 
chief courses should be laid out—one of these for 
apprentices, and the other, a higher one, for jour- 
neymen,—and instruction was to be given in the 
evenings of work-days, at hours convenient to the 
separate localities. 

The apprenticeship course was to comprise the 
introduction to industrial composition and corre- 
spondence, industrial arithmetic, and whatever 
geometrical principles are of greatest importance in 
industry, and, finally, drawing, both mechanical 
and decorative; in the higher course, the mathe- 
matical subjects and drawing (with the addition 
of modeling) were to be continued, and as new 
material, physics and mechanics, industrial chem- 
istry, and lastly, bookkeeping, and the principles 
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of industrial economy, were to be taught. Atten- 
dance upon industrial schools was to be optional, 
altho those who came under the provisions of the 
Sunday-school compulsory law were still obliged 
to attend the Sunday general improvement school 
or the Sunday industrial improvement school in 
the event that they did not elect to follow the 
courses of the evening industrial establishments. 
These provisions continued in force until the Im- 
perial Industrial Ordinance came into effect with 
the entrance of Wuerttemberg into the confedera- 
tion of German States in 1871, when a small, but 
ever-increasing, percentage of the localities took 
advantage of the privilege therein conferred upon 
them of making attendance upon industrial improve- 
ment schools compulsory. Otherwise, in the matter 
of attendance, the law remains virtually as it was 
until the new law of 1906 goes into effect in 1909, 
with the compulsory requirement for all localities 
in Wuerttemberg. 

Investigation of this question of compulsory 
attendance in Wuerttemberg leads me to believe 
that the recent step would have been taken long 
ago but for a lack of funds to provide all with 
industrial instruction, and the consequent desire 
to weed out the least capable students and to 
influence the more capable to continue. 

The industrial improvement schools were made 
local (Gemeinde) institutions from the outset. 
Their immediate inspection and direction was left 
to the communal School Board, which was required 
to constitute a special commission for industrial 
improvement instruction thru the appointment of 
capable industrialists, and of the principal of the 
school, to the committee. The State agreed to 
furnish one-half of the expenses remaining after 
the locality had provided the building and equip- 
ment, and the amount of tuition collected had been 
applied on the remaining liabilities. The indus- 
trial guilds and unions were asked to advance the 
tuition of poor pupils whenever it seemed advisable 
to do so. The president and members of the Royal 
Commission at once proceeded to visit the communal 
councils and to urge in every way within their 
power the establishing of these schools. Suitable 
teachers were at first hard to find, altho instructors 
for the very important subject of industrial drawing 
had already been trained in considerable number 
by the special school founded by the Commission. 
In 1854, there were twenty-five of the newly-organ- 
ized schools, and by 1856, forty-five, with both 
Sunday and evening instruction. In 1861-62, the 
schools had been established in eighty-four localities 
with 7,273 pupils; and in 1871-72, in 155 places, 
with 9,763 in attendance. 

Several important results of the experiment were 
soon evident. First, the increased efficiency of 
those workers who attended the fully-equipped 
schools was so marked as to win for all time the 
influence of industrial employers and unions in favor 
of the improvement schools. Second, it was found 
to be impracticable and unnecessary to separate 
the school programs into apprenticeship and journey- 
men courses, except in the large cities. Third, it 
was found that the payment of tuition, however 
small, in the case of adolescents and adults, increases 
the self-respect and self-dependence of the pupils 
and adds to the value put upon the instruction. 
Fourth, the compulsory attendance requirement is 
not satisfactory if the locality is not prepared to 
equip the school with a capable teaching personnel, 
and the material outfitting necessary to give the 
best results. Soon after the organization movement 
was fairly started, several communes hastened to 
enact a compulsory law on the principle that what 
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was good for some was good for all. Since they 
were unable to obtain teachers sufficiently qualified 
for the new work, or to provide suitable quarters 
and the other desiderata, the outcome of this zeal 
was disastrous and in some cases discredited the 
schools for a time. 

Not alone in regard to the improvement schools, 
but in many other directions the Educational Min- 
istry and the Royal Commission busied themselves 
for the attainment of industrial efficiency. Toward 
and after the middle of the nineteenth century 
these activities were most pronounced. The schools 
were to reach everybody dependent on commercial 
or industrial pursuits—the child in the ‘‘industry 
schools,” the apprentice or journeyman in the 
improvement schools, or the special drawing-schools 
or courses, the prospective foreman or superinten- 
dent in special technical schools (mechanical, tex- 
tile, or building trades’), the engineer in the techni- 
cal university. Training for girls and women was 
provided in the ‘‘industry schools,” in ‘‘women’s 
work” schools (elementary trades schools for 
women), and in the special and improvement schools. 

In order to furnish facilities for the education of 
foremen, the Stuttgart Trades School had been 
founded in 1829. By 1840 the school had attained 
such scope and grade of work that it was called 
the Polytechnic. In 1845 the courses in secondary 
technical instruction were classified separately, 
and the present Royal Building Trades’ School was 
founded. In 1862 the Polytechnic was made a 
Technical High School, or university. 

Of the special technical schools (Fachschulen) 
Reutlingen had the first one—the now famous 
Technicum, or Technical Institute for the Textile 
Industries—founded in 1855 by the Weaving School 
Union, and subsidized later by the State. In Reut- 
lingen, also, the movement in favor of ‘‘women’s 
work” schools began, in the sixties. 

Under the influence of the industrial schools’ 
revival of 1853, the question of uniting the ‘‘indus- 
try schools’—those in which sewing, spinning, 
knitting, and like work was taught—to the common 
or ‘‘people’s”’ schools came to the fore. But it was 
not until 1877 that a consistorial edict authorized 
the local direction to introduce handwork into these 
institutions, outside of the regular school hours, 
thus doing away with the need for the separate 
“industry schools.” <A previous regulation of 1864 
had transferred the supervision of the ‘‘women’s 
work” schools to the local boards. Until 1895-96 
the ‘‘industry schools” were still reported as such, 
even after their consolidation with the common 
schools. After that date, full statistics for this 
feature of the system have not been obtainable. 
In 1880-81, there were 1626 ‘‘industry schools.” 
Instruction was given to 82,486 pupils, of which 
1,637 were boys. By 1885-86, the schools had 
grown to 1,728 in number; the total attendance to 
103,420, of which.1,327 were boys. In the year 
1890-91, the schools were 1,850; total instructed, 
116,299; of these, 356 boys. Year 1895-96, schools, 
1,929; total number of pupils, 120,377; only 283 
of these were boys. The numbers stated are of 
those who were given instruction in handwork. 
The total attendance in the ‘‘people’s” schools 
of Wuerttemberg, for the year 1895-96, was, approxi- 
mately, 142,000 boys and 156,000 girls. It will be 
observed that the attendance of boys at the “‘indus- 
try schools,” never considerable, had fallen off 
almost altogether by 1895-96. On the other hand, 
the number of girls instructed in the special work 
of this department has become quite coincident 
with the enrollment of this sex in the common 
schools. 
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Chinese Home Building. 


The geography class will be interested in the fol- 
lowing description of the manner of home building 
in China, which is translated from a German news- 
paper in this country: 


The Chinese get along with very little and have few desires, 
especially when it comes to a house to live in. It must be 
admitted that the native architects can put up solid and, 
to a certain extent, beautiful structures, but these are the 
rare exception and not the rule. The dwellings are gener. 
ally primitive and not durable. The Chinese do not under- 
stand the building of arches. The most they attempt is a 
simple arch in bridges or doors, but even here it is necessary 
for them to first erect a mud-brick support for the arch, the 
former being torn away when the latter is completed. The 
great mistake made in walls is the poor binding between the 
outside layers, there often being hollow spaces in the middle 
which are only filled with loose dirt or crushed rock, if they 
are filled at all. When it rains this interior filling gets wet, 
it settles, and the wall is wedged apart at the bottom. It 
thus often happens that the outer walls of a house collapse, 
while the inner ones, which have not been wet, remain 
standing. The usual preventative for collapsing houses is 
to rest the beams and roof timbers on wooden posts, which 
are built into the walls and completely surrounded by the 
masonry. Thus when the walls give way these pillars hold 
up the roof and keep the whole house from coming down 
on the occupants. In the case of two-story buildings these 
wooden frameworks are always built before the masonry 
work is started. The use of mortar is also very faulty. The 
commonly used mortar consists of finely slaked lime, with 
no addition whatever of quartz sand, but for cases of econ- 
omy the lime is often adulterated with the very fine river 
sand. 


The mason tests the soundness of every brick by hitting 
it with his knife-shaped trowel, and, like every Oriental 
tradesman, works slowly. Where stones are used, they are 
always fitted into proper place on the outside and are brought 
to rest in the proper place by having little stones put under- 
neath them. As in the case of a mud wall, the hollow part 
between the two outside layers is filled with stone chips. 
Only the outside edges are filled with mortar, and the danger 
of collapsing in time is always present. Solid houses of 
burnt brick are usually not found in the country, but in the 
cities and larger market villages, because only the wealthy 
can afford them. The great masses are content in stable- 
looking dwellings. whose floor is the earth, whose walls are 
mud, and whose roofs are straw. The usual house is divided 
into three equal parts by two beams crossing it horizontally 
on top of the masonry walls. In the case of houses with 
straw roofs, a light framework is placed on these beams. 
To protect the roof from wind, it is often weighted down 
with large stones. 


FARMHOUSES—WESTERN BUILDING ARTICLES. 


In the great plains the farmhouses are made entirely of 
mud with flat roofs. Here the crossbeams rest on two main 
dividing beams. On top of this is placed a layer of sorghum 
straw, and that is then covered over with loess. Such 
roofs need yearly renewing. They are builtso that they can 
be used to defend the farms, the walls being some three feet 
higher than the roof, so in times of need the men can go onto 
them armed, and thus fight from a sort of parapet. Because 
the rains are very disastrous to these walls, they are often 
strengthened with a layer of tile on the outside. The diffi- 
culty with this construction is that the inner mud part gives 
way and collapses when it gets wet, leaving only the thin 
outer tile part standing. This usually results in throwing 
the entire weight of the heavy roof on the light tile con- 
struction, and the whole house collapses. Many of these 
flat-roofed mud houses are destroyed during every rain, and 
whenever the rivers overflow the valleys, practically every 
house is ruined. There are no building laws or police regu- 
lations in China tending to better the class of houses now 
constructed and thus make living in them more safe. 
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Raising Fruit. 


A writer in the National Stockman and Farmer 
describes some of the crops grown on a fruit and 
truck farm of four hundred acres in Maryland. The 
soil, once barren and unproductive, is a veritable 
garden. About 130 acres are now in strawberries. 
Over 10,000 peach trees have reached the bearing 
age. Large blocks of pears, plums, and dewberries 
have been established, and vegetables are shipped 
in immense quantities every year. 


The soil needed humus as well as plant food, and 
cash crops were to be grown on a poor soil. How 
could it be done? By bringing manure all the way 
from New York and paying $2.75 per ton delivered 
on the siding in the center of the farm. This prac- 
tice is still followed by the owner, and, as nearly as 
we can estimate, he will use, during 1907, not less 
than 2,000 tons of manure. Cowpeas are also 
grown extensively for soil improvement. 


The most prominent feature of this farm is the 
strawberry plant business. Sixty-five acres are 
now well covered with matted rows ready for spring 
sales, and from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 plants will 
be lifted from this acreage. The transplanting is 
done in the fall, setting in rows three and a half feet 
apart, spacing twenty to twenty-four inches in the 
rows. After planting, eight tons of manure per 
acre are distributed over the rows. All hand hoeing 
is done by contract; pay, twenty dollars per acre 
for the season. 


Seventy-five acres will be planted this year of 
Eden Gem and Netted Rock rows five feet apart, 
and plants in the row from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches apart. Before planting the drills are en- 
riched by the use of twelve tons of stable manure 
per acre and 800 pounds of a fertilizer containing 
six per cent. ammonia, eight per cent. phosphoric 
acid, and six per cent. potash. All of the potash 
used is from sulphate. The manure is placed in 
the furrows any time it is convenient during the 
winter or early spring. 


A Faithful Mother. 


On an eighteen-mile branch of a certain railroad 
running out of New Haven, an extra passenger 
coach is kept in reserve to be used when the traffic 
is heavy. 


It stands in the yard at the outer terminal, and 
is sometimes not used for a period of several weeks. 
It happened, one day some time since, that it was 
needed after a rest of more than a month, and the 
conductor had it attached to his train to make the 
eighteen-mile run. During the time that it had 
lain idle, a robin had built her nest on the rods 
under the car, and had there hatched her little ones. 


When the car left the yard, the robin followed, 
flying the eighteen miles, and reached the station 
one minute behind the train. She singled out the 
car while it lay in the yard there, and watched and 
fed her little brood, and when it started back, she 
flew after it as before, arriving at about the time 
it did. 

In this way the little bird family made the trip 
four times that day, a total distance of seventy-two 
miles. When the coach was once more side-tracked 
in the yard at the outer terminal, the mother took 
her place on the nest to warm and comfort her 
naked little ones. This incident was witnessed by 
many of the employes, and is true in every particu- 
lar.—Selected. 
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Public Opinion Concerning Education 


As Reflected in the Newspapers. 


The Hebrew Immigrant. 
[Boston Globe.] 


In his first annual report as superintendent of 
Boston’s public schools, Mr. Stratton D. Brooks 
calls attention to the quality of Hebrew immigra- 
tion in the past half dozen years, as indicated by 
the type of pupil in the evening schools. Formerly 
the immigrants attending these schools required 
instruction, not only in the language of the country, 
but in the most elementary branches of study, such, 
for example, as the simplest arithmetic. Thus the 
evening schools came to be regarded as institutions 
for the illiterate. 

The quality of Hebrew immigrants since that 
time, however, has been steadily improving, until 
to-day the evening schools are getting ‘‘mostly 
educated Hebrew immigrants,’”’ who, as Mr. Brooks 
says, possess “fine capacity for study.’ These 
pupils require instruction only in English, and the 
good work they have been doing has increased the 
popularity of the evening schools. 

Immigrants who require only to learn the lan- 
guage of the country, because they already have 
enjoyed educational discipline and training, have 
a better start than their predecessors, and with the 
enterprise, industry, and dogged determination of 
those who preceded them, they have before them 
an advantageous pr ospect. 


More Precious Than Politics. 
[Milwaukee [ree Press.] 


No one who is interested first and foremost in 
the public schools as a means of education for the 
children of Milwaukee but must deplore their being 
made once more the plaything of politicians and 
the wrangling ground of disaffected citizens. We 
are provided with an able superintendent; our 
teaching force is of the best; some model new 
buildings have just been completed; the outlook 
is promising, yet the integrity of the whole system 
is threatened by continuous agitation against the 
School Board. No one has ventured to impeach 
a single member of it; its ability is conceded; and 
still an election is proposed which cannot fail to 
throw the selection of a new Board into the arena 
of partisan politics. The best element in Boston, 
headed by educators as skilled in school require- 
ments as the late Alice Freeman Palmer, fought for 
years to rescue Boston schools from the grip of 
politicians, and the last word of this gifted woman 
to Milwaukee was the inspiring story of how this way 
done, with the injunction never to suffer Milwaukee 
schools to become the storm center of local politics. 

The more faith and understanding one has in 
that most democratic and American of institutions, 
the public school system, the more earnest is the 
protest against its degradation. More and more 
do the schools tend to become centers of civic in- 
fluence, by their utilization as night schools, neigh- 
borhood and recreation centers, and study halls 
reaching out into the community after that class 
which stands most in need of assistance and instruc- 
tion. The idea is taking hold that the function of 
the schools is to fit the child to live, not merely 
to ground him in book learning. The stress laid on 
manual training, with its natural outgrowth of 
trades schools, is a healthy sign; so is the promi- 
nence given to civics and ethics. Instruction in 
anatomy and biology, that is to say, in the functions 
and care of the body, is at this moment being urged 
upon our city schools. Every one of these branches 
is designed to inform the child how to order his 





life to the best advantage, and how severe are the 
penalties that wait on the breaking of physical and 
moral laws. Then there are the kindred move- 
ments, examination for physical defects which, in 
many cases can be helped or cured; penny lunches 
to assure every pupil’s being comfortable and well- 
fed; with the provision of sightly and even artistic 
surroundings to cultivate eye and sense as well as 
heart and brain. All these additions denote a 
growing sense of duty toward its ward, the child, 
on the part of the State, with a recognition of the 
truth that as a matter of enlightened self-interest, 
if nothing more, everything possible must be done 
to improve its future citizenship. The school is 
the first point of contest between the State and 
the child; it is a more promising agency in dealing 
with him than the juvenile court that supplements 
it; and so the school is of the very first importance 
in any rational scheme of civic affairs. 


Exiled for E.ducation. 
[New York Evening Mail.] 


Recent figures from the Swiss universities reveal a 
condition without parallel in the history of educa- 
tion. More than half the students are from other 
countries, and of these the great majority are Rus- 
sians, and of the Russians the great majority are 
women. Out of 6,024 students enrolled at the 
seven Swiss universities last year, 1,920 were Rus- 
sians, all but 725 of them being women. As a 
writer in the Economiste Francaise says, the native 
students find themselves crowded out by the for- 
eigners, who capture beforehand the best places in 
the halls and laboratories. 

The number of Russians at the Swiss schools has 
increased by one-third in the last year, yet this is 
no phenomenon: of the moment. It began back 
in the nihilist era, when Count Tolstoi sought to 
introduce a more rigorous discipline into the uni- 
veristies of the empire. The result was a migration 
of students to Switzerland, always the asylum of 
the refugee, and their inoculation there with the 
socialistic doctrines of Western Europe. The social- 
istic leaders of Europe, many of them, were resi- 
dents of Zurich, and the young Russians fell under 
their personal infiuence. Bakunin, the anarchist, es- 
caped from Siberian exile, was a member of this group. 

What is disclosed in Switzerland shows the folly 
of attempting to circumscribe academic freedom. 
It has not prevented the younger generation of 
Russians from achieving an education in the atmos- 





phere of liberty. So long as there are free schools" 


anywhere in the world, the Russian youth may be 
depended upon to avail themselves of them. A 
man, unencumbered by matrimonial ties, can change 
his residence more easily than his father and mother; 
yet even the elder generation of Russian subjects are 
leaving their native land and coming to this country 
every year by the hundreds of thousands. And 
young Russia sticks at nothing to secure its objects. 
As Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace has said: 


I have heard of at least one case in which an ardent female 
devotee of medical science threatened to shoot a student who 
was going abroad, if he did not submit to the matrimonial 
ceremony and allow her to accompany him to the frontier as 
his official wife. 

As a result of the repressive policy pursued in the 
universities by the Czar’s ministers, a race of trained 
young men and women is growing up whose con- 
ception of freedom was not ‘“‘made in Russia,” 
whose education represents no tie binding them to 
the fatherland, and whose ideas have the radical 
cast of the refugee. This is not well. 
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The News of the World. 


Gold to the amount of nearly $20,000,000 was 
started on its way to New York on October 29. It 
was obtained from all over the world. 

The International Aeronautic Congress was held 
in New York on October 28 and 29. It is the third 
that has been held in America. 





There has been a tremendous financial and com- 
mercial crisis in Chile. The gold premium reached 
seventy per cent. 

The $4,000,000 Union Station and Terminal in 
Washington, D. C., was opened on October 27. It 
faces the Capitol and is within a few minutes’ walk 
of it. It is owned jointly by the Baltimore and 
Ohio and the Pennsylvania Railroads. 

President Roosevelt has signed proclamations 
adding about 490,451 acres to the Stanislaus and 
Lassen Peak National forests in California. The 
addition to the Stanislaus includes the famous Cala- 
veras Grove of big trees. 

The new American Ambassador to Japan, Thomas 
J. O’Brien, and his wife, were introduced to the 
foreign residents of Yokohama at a brilliant recep- 
tion given at the residence of Consul-General Miller, 
on October 26. 

The Mauretania, sister ship to the Lusitania, 
made a leisurely jaunt around the coast of North 
Britain from the Tyne, where she was built, to the 
Mersey. She is the largest vessel in the world. 
Her builders invited about five hundred persons 
to take part in her inaugural voyage. 

The Grant family held its fifth biennial reunion 
at Windsor, Conn., on October 28. Gen. F. D. 
Grant, president of the association, presided. He 
made an address on ideal citizenship. 

Professor Bordas, of the Sorbonne, lately an- 
nounced before the French Academy of Science that 
he has discovered how to change the colors of 
precious stones at will. He dces this by subject- 
ing them to the action of radium. 

On October 28, President Roosevelt entertained 
at luncheon Gen. William Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, and Miss Booth. Secretary and Mrs. Cor- 
telyou were also present at the luncheon. 


The United States is trying to arrange a treaty 
with Russia regarding naturalization. .A draft 
modeled on existing treaties has been presented to 
the Foreign Office in St. Petersburg. This provides 
that naturalization shall be recognized unless the 
person naturalized fled abroad to escape military 
service after being called to the colors. 


The Bank of England ordered an increase of one 
per cent. on its rate of interest, October 31. The 
action was taken on account of the American de- 


mand for gold. 


Followers of Mulai Hafid, the Pretender to the 
throne of Morocco, raided the Custom House at 
Mazagan on October 9. More than a thousand 
rifles were seized. 

Mulai Hafid appears to ke gaining strength in 
Morocco. He gives his personal attention to all 
affairs of importance. He has put a stop to the 
ill-treatment of Jews in Morocco City. 


President Roosevelt was forty-nine years old on 
October 27. 

The Japanese graduates of Harvard received 
honors in the recent awards bestowed by the Jap- 
anese Emperor upon men who filled important posts 
in the military and civil service during the war with 
Russia. 

M. Michelsen, Premier of Norway, resigned on 
October 28 on account of ill-health. King Haakon 
has appointed J. G Loveland Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 


The North German Lloyd liner Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, arrived in Plymouth October 29, after 
a remarkable voyage. When only sixty hours from 
New York, she lost her rudder in the high seas. 
She went 1,750 miles across the Atlantic in a severe 
storm, guided only by her propellers. 





According to the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, 50,000 farm laborers can find places to work 
in New York State alone, next spring. 

Mr. Edwards, Postmaster of Macon, Ga., has re- 
ceived a letter from President Roosevelt endorsing 
the proposed canal to connect the Atlantic Ocean 
with the Mississippi River, thru the South Atlantic 
cotton belt. Mr. Roosevelt promises his active 
assistance in its development. 

For two years tobacco planters have been trying 
to increase prices. They combined, and tried to 
hold the crop away from the trust buyers. Now 
they have agreed not to raise any crop the coming 
season. 

The warehouses are full. By not raising any 
more tobacco the planters hope to force the trust 
to pay their price for what is now on hand. 

Belgium’s future Queen and the reigning Queen 
of Holland have just had a twenty-mile motor race 
in Zealand. Princess Elizabeth was the winner. 
Princess Elizabeth of Belgium was accompanied by 
her husband, Prince Albert, while Prince Consort 
Henry rede with Queen Wilhelmina. The start was 
made from Middleburg, and it is said that Princess 
Elizabeth won by 500 yards. 


Congressmen to Colon. 


A delegation of the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Representatives 
sailed for Colon on October 30. 

They will study conditions in the Canal Zone 
before passing on the requested appropriation of 
$32,000,000 for canal construction. 


A Long Walk. 

Forty years ago Edward Payson Weston walked 
from Portland, Me., to Chicago, a distance of 1,230 
miles, in twenty-six days. On October 29 he set 
forth from the Portland post-office to accomplish 
the same feat again. He is sixty-nine years old. 

Memorial to John Bright. 

The new Intermediate School dedicated to the 
memory of John Bright, was formally opened at 
Llandudno, North Wales, on September 26. 

The ceremony was performed by the American 
Ambassador, the Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 

The builder, Mr. Hughes, handed Mr. Reid a 
i key with which he opened the school-house 

oor. 
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Village Buried by Landslide. 


The little village of Karatagh, in Bokhara, Rus- 
sian Turkestan, has been completely destroyed by 
a landslide following the earthquake of October 21. 

An enormous section of the Karatagh Mountain, 
which hung over the town, broke loose and thun- 
dered down upon it. 

Karatagh is noted for the manufacture of sabres, 
fine cutlery, and fine silks. It is a summer resort. 
It is 2,500 feet above the sea. 


Cabinet for Abyssinia. 

On October 28, King Menelik of Abyssinia issued 
a decree providing for the formation of a Cabinet 
on European lines. 

His Majesty announced at the same time the 
appointment of five Ministers. 

The new Ministers will preside respectively over 
the Departments of Foreign Affairs, Justice, Finance, 
Commerce, and War. 





Spanish Royalties A-Visiting. 

King Alfonso of Spain, Queen Victoria and their 
infant son, the Prince of the Asturias, are paying a 
visit to England. They spent a few hours in Paris 
on the way. 

President Fallieres, Premier Clemenceau, the 
Infanta Isabella, King Alfonso’s aunt, King George 
of Greece, and the members of the Spanish Embassy, 
welcomed their Majesties at the railway station. 

The Spanish King is popular in Paris. The pub- 
lic buildings were decorated with the Spanish colors 
in his honor. 


Oklahoma Banks Closed. 

On Monday, October 28, every bank in Oklahoma 
City remained closed. This was in obedience to 
orders issued by Charles Filson, acting Territorial 
Governor. ‘The order affected all National banks 
in Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 

The action was taken because the banks of Kansas 
City and St. Louis refused to forward cash to the 
banks of the Southwest. 


A Chinese Reformer. 

A distinguished Chinaman, Yuan-Shih-Kai, for- 
merly Viceroy of Chih-li, is attracting attention by 
his achievements as a reformer. He is President of 
the Board of Foreign Affairs at Peking. He is re- 
garded as the ablest and most patriotic official in 
all China. 

When he took affairs in hand, great disorder pre- 
vailed in Tien-tsin. Thieves and plunderers had 
organized systematically for purposes of crime. 
He organized a police force that restored order. 

The present effort toward Constitutional Gov- 
ernment for China is largely due to him. 


Cornell-Princeton Game. 

Correll University wrung victory from its time- 
honored rival at football, Princeton, on Perry Field, 
Ithaca, October 26. 

It was a fine battle. Cornell was successful with 
the forward pass. She gained sixty-five yards by 
its use. 

The game was watched by a wildly cheering 
on of 14,000 people. The score was six to 

ve. 


New Alaskan People Discovered. 


Dr. Gordon, Curator of the Department of Ameri- 
can Archaeology of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has returned from a trip to Alaska. He penetrated 
the Alaskan wilderness for two thousand miles. 
He reports the discovery of a small tribe of abor- 
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igines hitherto unknown. He brought back speci- 
mens of their clothing, arms, and utensils. 

The Kushwagamutes, as Dr. Gordon calls these 
unknown people, live about eight hundred miles 
from the mouth of the Kuskokwim River. They 
are few in number. They are of Athabascan stock, 
but have been conquered by the Esquimaus and 
almost absorbed by them. Instead of wearing 
furs like the Esquimaus, they make the skins of 
loons and other great birds into robes for clothing. 





Anniversary of Coming of William Penn. 

October 28 was the anniversary of the landing of 
William Penn on American soil, two hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

It was celebrated at New Castle, Del., by the 
unveiling of a tablet on the old New Castle County 
Court House. 

The tablet was placed there by the Delaware 
Society of Colonial Dames. 


Christmas Gifts for Soldiers. 

General Aleshire, Quartermaster-General of the 
United States Army, has issued the following order. 
It is for the benefit of people who want to send 
Christmas presents to their soldier friends in the 
Philippines or Cuba. 

The Secretary of War having authorized the Quartermaster- 
General to forward from San Francisco any Christmas boxes 
or boxes of reading matter which may be delivered there for 
officers and soldiers in the Philippines, it is requested that 
the following directions be accurately observed in order to 
insure prompt action: ; 

1. Boxes should be consigned to Major J. B. Bellinger, 
General Superintendent Army Transport Service, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

2. The name of the officer or soldier for whom intended, 
with the company and regiment or other organization to 
which he belongs should be plainly marked on the box; also 
the notation ‘‘Christmas box’’ or ‘‘ Reading matter,” as the 
case may be. 

Example: 
Private John Brown, 
Co. ‘‘C,’”’ 38th Infantry, 
Manila, P. I. 
CuristmMas Box. 


3. These boxes should contain no perishable matter, 
should not exceed twenty pounds in weight, and all freight 
or express charges must be prepaid on them to San Francisco. 

The Quartermaster’s Department assumes no responsibility 
for the condition of these een when delivered, but will ex- 
ercise every care to deliver them safely and in good condition. 


Secretary Cortelyou Commended. 

Secretary Cortelyou’s skilful management of the 
financial situation in New York during the recent 
run upon the Trust Companies, has brought him 
much commendation. 

President Roosevelt sent him the following letter: 

October 24, ’07. 

I congratulate you upon the admirable way in 
which you have handled the present crisis. I con- 
gratulate also those conservative and substantial 
business men who in this crisis have acted with such 
wisdom and public spirit. By their action they 
did invaluable service in checking the panic which, 
beginning as a matter of speculation, was threaten- 
ing to destroy the confidence and credit necessary 
to the conduct of legitimate business. 

No one who considers calmly can question that 
the underlying conditions which make up our 
financial and industrial well-being are essentially 
sound and honest. Dishonest dealing and specula- 
tive enterprise are merely the occasional incidents 
of our real prosperity. 

The action taken by you and by the business men 
in question, has been of the utmost consequence, 
and has secured opportunity for the calm considera- 
tion which must inevitably produce entire confi- 
dence in our business conditions, 
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Reviewed by Joseru S. Taytor, Ph.D., District Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


A New Series of Monographs, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York, 1907. Translated from the French of Gabriel 
Compayre by Mary D. Frost. 


I. Horace Mann. 


It is always profitable to see yourself as others 
see you. Hence, the keen interest we take in books 
written by distinguished foreigners on American 
topics. Here we have an opportunity to see a pion- 
eer in American education thru a_ French- 
man’s eyes. The picture is highly attractive, 
and in the nature of a compliment to Arrerica. 
No native could write more sympathetically 
or with a more enthusiastic appreciation of 
the character and services of the founder of 
the American common school. The author places 
our great educator among the worthiest of the sons 
of men, whose influence is wider than the age or 
country in which they live. “It will not be de- 
tracting,” he says, “‘from the honor due to the or- 
ganizers of elementary instruction in France under 





Horace Mann. 


its Third Republic to say that they were in great 
measure inspired by the thought and example of 
the great American educator. To mention but 
one, our Pecant, above all, appears to us as a French 
Horace Mann, without the gift of oratory 
. . . Worthy in any case to figure, like him, 
in the front rank in the golden book of great modern 
educators.” 


The book is delightful reading, first, because of 
the easy, fluent style in which it is written; secondly, 
because of the large, well-spaced type in which it is 
printed. Furthermore, it is compact, occupying 
no more than 134 pages, without appearing in the 
least condensed or abstract. The author confines 
himself chiefly to the life and personality of Mann, 
realizing, with fine discrimination, that this phase 


of the reformer is the most inspiring. Mann’s 
greatness was not in any originality of thought, not 
in any philosophical system of education or life, 
not in any ingenious devices of organization or 
method, but in his faith in progress, in the grace and 
power of soul, in the self-sacrificing labors of the 
missionary. His death, the author declares, was 
“the death of a Socrates, with the added presence 
of a beloved wife and cherished sons. The physi- 
cians warned him that he had but three hours more 
to live, as the jailer of the other announced that the 
hour for drinking the hemlock had come. .. . 
Until his last hour Mann had preserved his lucidity 
of mind and proclaimed his faith, remaining to the 
end an apostle, a prophet,—the prophet of the 
happiness of men thru virtue.” 

There are a few inaccuracies, which in a new 
edition it will be easy to correct. For instance, 
on page 95 the statement is made that Mann was, 
on the 15th of September, 1852, elected Governer 
of Massachusetts. He was, as a matter of fact, 
nomina‘ed for the office on the day named, but was 
defeated in the election that followed, having stood 
at the foot of the list in a triangular contest. 

On page 101 occurs the statement that Antioch 
College ‘‘had been supposed to have an endowment 
of $600,000,000 !” According to the last report of 
our Commissioner of Education there are at the 
present day only three universities in the country 
with an endowment of more than $12,500,000. 

On page 131 the incident is recorded that from 1867 
to 1870 Henry Barnard was ‘‘Commissioner of the 
Board of Education in Washington.” We have 
no national Board of Education. 

In several instances where quotations are made 
from Mann’s speeches and writings, the translator, 
instead of quoting from the original English text, 
translates the author’s French, and thus secures a 
product that varies considerably from the language 
actually used by Mann. In his inaugural address 
as President of Antioch College, Mann said: 

“Wherever the capital of the United States may 
be, this valley will be its seat of empire. No other 
valley—the Danube, the Ganges, the Nile, or the 
Amazon—is ever to exert so formative an influence 
as this upon the destinies of men; and, therefore, 
in civil policy, in ethics, in studying and obeying the 
laws of God, it must ascend to the contemplation 
of a future and enduring reign of beneficence and 
peace.” 

In the volume before us this passage is rendered 
thus: ‘“‘Where the capital of the United States 
ought to be situated is here in the Mississippi Valley, 
which is to be the seat of its empire. No other 
valley, not the Danube, the Ganges, the Nile, nor 
the Amazon, is destined to exert so potent an in- 
fluence over the future of humanity; and this is the 
reason why, if its people study the laws of God on 
social questions and strive to conform to them, they 
should rise to the contemplation of the future and 
enduring reign. of beneficence and peace.” 

Aside from these few minor faults, Compayre’s 
Horace Mann is a book worthy of its author, and 
worthy of an honorable place in the teacher’s 
library. 


II. Herbart. 


This volume is printed in the same excellent type. 
It possesses almost equal charm in other respects. 
American educators are as well acquainted with 
Herbart’s pedagogy as with Horace Mann’s work. 
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In fact, Herbart’s ideas are probably more familiar 
to the average American teacher than the ideas of 
Mann. A peculiar interest attaches, therefore, to 
the presentation of these familiar conceptions by a 
French writer who is as well known here as his 
subject. Compayre informs us that Herbart is 
almost a stranger in France, having been scarcely 
mentioned by educational writers of that country 
except by way of unfavorable criticism. It is the 
manifest purpose of the volume hefore us to intro- 
duce Herbart to the French schoolmaster. 

One chapter is devoted to the life of Herbart, in 
which we learn of the simple, uneventful career 
of the “father of modern psychology.” Born in 
1776, of poor but intelligent parents (for his mother 
learned Greek in order to be able to teach it to her 
son), Herbart at twelve entered the Gymnasium 
of Oldenburg, where his grandfather had been head- 
master. At eighteen he entered the University of 
Jena, For three years after graduation, from 1797 
to 1800, he tutored the three sons of the Governor 
of Interlaken, M. de Steiger. Here he obtained the 
experience in primary education which gave him 
pedagogical insight and helped to make possible his 
future educational system. This sojourn in Switzer- 
land was also the occasion of a visit to Burgdorf, 
where he met Pestalozzi in 1798. After two years’ 
residence at Bremen, where he studied and taught, 
he went to Gottingen and took his doctor’s degree 
on purely pedagogical theses. After this he became 
in the latter institution, special lecturer. His 
“General Pedagogy,’ which furnished the theme 
for the doctorate, was published in 1806. From 
1809 to 1833 he occupied the chair of philosophy 
at Konigsberg made vacant by the death of Kant. 
He returned then to Gottingen to follow Schulze, 
and died in 1841 at the age of sixty-five. 

The author next gives an outline of Herbart’s 
psychology. The pregnant ideas in this are: 

1. Mental states can be measured. His attempt 
to apply calculus to the measurement of ideas is a 
dismal failure; yet out of this blunder grew the 
important work of Lotze, Fechner, Helmholtz, and 
Wundt, who applied measurement to psychological 
phenomena in so far as these are allied with physio- 
logical manifestations. 

2. There are no faculties; and consequently the 
doctrine of formal culture is false. 

3. There are no fundamental psychical capacities 
(knowing, feeling, willing). This reduces the soul 
to nothing; yet Herbart claims to be a “‘spiritual- 
ist.” 

4, Only ideas possess the energy to initiate mental 
movement. 

5. Feeling and will are derived from ideas. 

The criticism of this psychology follows: The 
system is ingenious, but is a “‘ pure work of imagina- 
tion.”” On the one hand it ignores introspection and 
on the other the function of the brain. Ideas are 
the original content of the soul. It follows that 
(1) instruction is the basis of all education, and 
(2) education is omnipotent in the formation of the 
soul; (8) the faculty theory is disproved; (4) ap- 
perception becomes the important function. The 
general pedagogical theories of Herbart are also 
presented,—such, for instance, as the doctrine of 
interest, apperception, and the formal steps. The 
system, says the author, is full of superfluous argu- 
ments and artificiality. In the formal steps Her- 
bart is confusing the course of instruction with the 
evolution of science. Compayre can hardly believe 
that any one would insist on using these steps in 
teaching reading and writing; yet Herbart insists 
that the steps have universal validity. Herbart 
is the father of pedantic methodology, yet on the 
other hand, how many devoted disciples has he 
inspired! He is the champion of an all-round edu- 
cation as opposed to the one-sided scientific culture 
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advocated by Spencer. Dead languages are not 
necessary to a good education, but are useful as a 
means of acquiring “an exact view, a living repre- 
sentation, of antiquity.” For this reason he would 
have Greek studied before Latin. 

The author attempts next to present Herbart’s 
theory of moral education. He finds it difficult 
to explain the process of developing a moral will or 
conscience in the absence of a soul that wills. He 
has little praise for this portion of the Herbartian 
pedagogy. 

Finally, in the concluding chapter we have a view 
of the present status of Herbartianism in the edu- 
cational world. In France, as we have seen, Her- 





Herbart. 


bart is little regarded. In Germany Herbartianism 
“igs a religion, with its orthodox and heterodox 
members. Ziller, in fact, was neither the one nor 
the other; he was simply an independent Herbartian, 
who added to the common stock a certain number 
of new things. Stoy, and after him his successor at 
Jena, W. Rein, are to be considered rather orthodox 
Herbartians, faithful preservers, fervent guardians 
of the doctrine.” Ziller has been roughly handled 
in France by M. Buisson; and even in Germany, Stoy 
has said of him: “All that is good in Ziller is not 
new, and what is new is not good.” The “new” 
referred to is the theory of ‘‘concentration,” which 
American Herbartians have widely adopted, altho 
De Garmo repudiates it. 

The Herbartian literature of Germany and Switz- 
erland consists of some two or three thousand vol- 
umes and a dozen periodicals. The author is of the 
opinion that this movement will go farther and 
ultimately encircle the globe. The system is vul- 
nerable in many points; but it has so many useful 
ideas, that by a sort of common consent educators 
ignore what they do not like and take the rest. 
Thus it happens that “‘we know Herbart better when 
we have read his successors, be it only thru the 
exaggerations into which, at times, they have let 
themselves be drawn, where the errors of his doctrine 
appear writ large and in full relief.” 






































































Notes of New Books. 











Robert Haven Schauffler has gathered from many sources 
anecdotes, stories, and verse related to Thanksgiving Day. 
The idea is capital, and has been admirably carried out. 
Mr. Schauffler has collected excellent material that will be 
of great value to teachers in presenting to their classes the 
true significance of the day. There are also a number of 
well-arranged exercises for Thanksgiving festivals and enter- 
tainments. 

The writers represented are Emerson, Aldrich, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Hezekiah Butterworth, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and a number of others equally well known. In his intro- 
duction, Mr. Schauffler traces the history of the feast from 
long before the time that it received its present name. He 
takes up the harvest and vintage festivals of the Ancients, 
the celebrations in honor of Ceres, and different autumnal 
celebrations of the various nations. 

If the series of Our American Ho.ipays, of which this 
is the forerunner, is as well prepared as the first volume, it 
will receive a cordial welcome, especially from teachers. 
(Moffat, Yard & Company, New York. $1.00, net.) 


The daily life of a Minnesota school seems hardly mate- 
rial full of sufficient dramatic interest for a tale. The inci- 
dents would seem too commonplace,gthe action too cir- 
cumscribed, for the purposes of a story. Such, however, 
is not the case. C. W. G. Hyde, editor of School Education, 
and for many years and in many places a successful teacher 
and principal, has taken from the rich store of his memory 
the narrative of one term in such a school. THe GREEN 
VaLLey ScHoor is a story essentially true, and deals with 
real people, tho, of course, under other names. Mr. Hyde 
is a graphic writer, and tells of his struggles most enter- 
tainingly. Some of his students were of the roughest class, 
and the book closes with the teacher’s dramatic cireumven- 
tion of a plot to blow him up with gunpowder—a truly 
unique experience in the supposedly quiet profession of 
teaching. An excellent story well told. (Northwestern 
School Supply Company, Minneapolis. ) 


LaBORATORY EXERCISES IN GENERAL Zoo.oey, by Glenn 
W. Herrick, professor of biology in the Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, is a carefully prepared guide 
to the experiments and examination of specimens best 
suited to the ordinary student. The pupil who performs 
the exercises and makes the observations here suggested 
will gain an acquaintance at first hand with at least one 
member of each animal group. The directions are clear and 
explicit, and well arranged. Directions for work in the field 
are also included. One capital feature of the book is the 
interleafing with blank pages for the students’ notes. It is 
a well planned and helpful volume that will add much to 
the effectiveness of the teacher’s work. (The American Book 
Company, New York. 60 cents.) 


Sampson & Ho.iann’s WRITTEN AND Orat COMPOSITION. 
By Martin W. Sampson, formerly Professor of English, 
Indiana University, and Ernest O. Holland, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Indiana University. Appeals to the 
intelligence of the pupil by giving him subjects within his 
grasp. The principles of good writing are brought out by 
continual practice, and not merely by formulated rules to 
be memorized. The subjects are carefully chosen with 
reference to the pupil’s interests. The teacher’s needs have 
also been kept constantly in mind. A special effort has 
been made to bring the work in exposition and argumentation 
close to the life of the student. The lessons in the book 
have practically all been tested in the classroom, and will 
teach the scholar to think in terms of good composition. 
Cloth, 12mo, 293 pages. Price, 80 cents. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


A First Latin Boox by William Gardner Hale bespeaks 
the careful consideration of teachers of beginning classes. 
The taking up of the new language is made no mysterious 
process. The pupil is told in a simple way how the Romans 
said certain things, and then asked to form similar sentences 
using other words. From the first the student is taught good 
Latin, that is, correct order is insisted upon and not left 
until he is more familiar with the language, perhaps, but has, 
alas, formed bad habits of his own in the matter of word 
arrangement. This is but indicative of the thoroness and 
care with which these all important first steps have been pre- 
pared. The book is excellent from a pedagogic standpoint, 
as might be expected of one the author of which is head of 
the department of Latin in the University of Chicago as well 
as professor of the teaching of Latin in theSchool of Education. 
It will immediately take the lead among books of this class. 

Some pleasing illustrations add to the attractiveness of the 
volume. (Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover,:Chicago. $1.00.) 


To meet a constant and growing demand for additional 
problems in Arithmetic, L. V. Arnold, principal of the 
public schools of Amsterdam, N. Y., has published Sup- 
PLEMENTAL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. Frequently teachers 
would be glad to have ready for their classes additional 
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roblems in certain divisions of the subject which are either 
inadequately treated in the text-book in use or which have 
proved particularly difficult to the scholars. This little 
volume meets a real need and should be widely popular. 
(L. V. Arnold, publisher, Amsterdam, N. Y. 25 cents.) 


Books and Catalogs Received. 


Baker, Louise R.—Bettic Porrer 
MITTEE. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Blanchard, Amy E.—Tue Four Corners IN CALIFORNIA. 
George W Jacobs & Co. 

Brewster, William T.—Sprecimens or Mopern ENGLISH 
LirerRArRY Criticism. The Macmillan Co. Price, $1.00. 

Bryant, Sara Cone—Srories to TELL TO CHILDREN. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. / 
Chancellor, William Estabrook. A Turory or iopesah 


BoarDWALK Com- 


IpEALs, AND VALUES IN Epucation. Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. $1.75. 

Dalrymple, Julia—LirrLte Me-ro. Little, Brown & Co. 
75¢. 


Foote, Anna Elizabeth, and Skinner, Avery Warner.— 
EXPLORERS AND FounpErRS or America. American Book 


Co. 60 cents. 
Habherton, John,—HEeELENn’s Basies. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. $1.50. 


Henderson, Ky.—Annual report of schools, 1907. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—The Riverside Bulletin, Septem- 
ber, 1907. 

Lefevre, Felicite.—Tur Cock, tHe Motusr, AND THE LIT- 
TLE Rep Hen. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 

Little, Brown & Company.—Fall Annonuncements, 1907. 

Marx, W. J.—lor tHe ApmiraL. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co. 


Mead, L. T.—TuHE Co.Lonet’s Conquest. Geo. W. 
Jacobs & Co. 

McLaws, Lafayette—Ture Wetpine. Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50. 

Morris, Charles—Home Lire 1n Att Lanps. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

Olney, Oliver.—Tue Noverity Circus Company. Geo. 


W. Jacobs & Co. 

Perin, Florence Hobart.—Tue Optimist’s Goop Mornina. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.00. 

Porter, Charlotte and Clarke, Helen A.—Romero 
Juuiet. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75c. 

Pyle, Katharine and Porter, Laura Spencer.—THeropora. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 

Rees, D. J.—TuHeE PicrortaL GeRMAN CouURSE. 
Brown & Co. 65ce. 

Rollins, Frank West.—Wuatr Can a Youna Man Do. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

St. Louis Public Schools Educational Museum.—Supple- 
mentary Catalog. 

Schauffler, Robert Haven.—Tuanxscivine. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. $1.00. 

Ten Eyck, John C.—GoveERNMENT FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 

The Hints Publishing & Supply Co., New York.—Catalog 
of entertainments, drills, and novelties, etc. 

Tufts, James Arthur.—Goldsmith’s THe Vicar or WAKE- 
FIELD AND THE DESERTED VILLAGE. American Book Co. 


AND 


Little, 


45 cents. 

Waters, Robert.—Cutture sy Conversation. Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. $1.20, net. 

Weir, Archibald. Inrropuction to tHE History oF 


Mopern Evrope. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas—Tur O_p Peasopy Pew. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas.—Tur Frac-Raisinc. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas.—Finpinac a Home. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 15 cents. 

Wright, Wilmer Cave.—Greex Literature. American 


Book Co. $1.50. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Oklahoma’s constitution makes pro- 
vision for compulsory education. Uni- 
form text-books are to be usec, and the 
teaching in the schools is to include the 
elements of agriculture, horticulture, 
stock feeding, and domestic science. 


A bulletin issued last month by the 
Illinois department of public instruction 
gave the following figures with regard 
to certificate examinations: 


Number menapplying........... 4,023 
Number women applying......... 11,690 
Number first grades tomen....... 635 
Number first grades towomen.... 1,036 
Number second grades tomen..... 2,423 
Number second grades to women... 7,325 
Number men rejected............. 971 
Number women rejected........... 3,319 


Supt. Greenwood, of Kansas City, is, 
as usual, doing everything he can to bring 
the schools under his care to the point 
of greatest efficiency. His newest plan 
is to have the schools open in the evening 
for lectures, as is done in other cities. 
He is bringing the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Board of Education, and it 
is hoped that before long at least a 
beginning along this line will be made. 


The high school conference which 
meets at the University of Illinois, 
November 21 and 22, will in addition to 
its general sessions, have special meetings 
to consider English, ocial Science, 
Mathematics, Geography, Science, and 
Art. The principal speakers at the 
general session will be W. C. Bagley of 
Oswego, N. Y., and F. L. Sims, of Kenil- 
worth, Ill. 


Rapid growth of population in Wis- 
consin, about 32,000 annually, without 
a corresponding increase in school at- 
tendance is seriously troubling the edu- 
cational authorities of the State. Wis- 
consin has fallen from eighth to twelfth 
place in the matter of literacy. The 
average attendance of city children of 
school age is about ninety-four per cent., 
while in rural districts it is not over 
seventy. 

Jean Paul Alaux, a graduate of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, has been elected 
associate professor of architectural design 
in the School of Applied Design, Carnegie 
Technical Schools, Pittsburg. 


Seventy-three classes for foreigners 
have been started in the schools of New- 
ark, N. J., to take advantage of the State 
law intended to promote the education 
of aliens. As yet the movement is an 
experiment but Superintendent Poland 
is confident that if this trial proves a 
success it can be greatly extended. 
There are more foreign-born pupils in 
the schools of Newark than in the schools 
of all the other cities of the State. 


When it was announced that the new 
industrial school at Cambridge, Mass.— 
the first to be started under the new law— 
would be opened at a certain time, nearly 
150 men presented themselves as pupils. 
Some of this number will probably drop 
out, for they will find it irksome to devote 
to the work the time and strength 
needed. When a man has worked all 
day, it is a good deal of a tax to spend 
in school the evening hours which he has 
been accustomed to waste. But many 
will persist, and others will be added 
as the plan is understood. 

It means, to the city, more than ap- 
pears upon the surface, comments the 





Cambridge Chronicle. It is of great 
advantage to manufacturers to have 
skilled workmen of a high grade. The 


products of the factories are better. It 
is of advantage to the workmen to be 
able to do work which requires skill. 
Mere muscle is a drug in the market, 
but trained hands and eyes are in de- 
mand. Without doubt, the school will 
demonstrate its right to exist. 


Teachers of Northwestern lowa at 

their recent meeting at Sioux City were 
articularly interested in the work of 

Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor in children’s songs. 
In the drawing department a rather 
heated debate on the propriety of allow- 
ing children to read the comic supple- 
ments of newspapers enlivened the 
meeting. 

The thirty-fifth annual session of the 
Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
opened at Mansfield on October 25 with 
an attendance of over 600. The Associa- 
tion spent a good part of its time in con- 
sidering the place of athletics in the 
school, and the character of the social 
life which should be developed in the 
high school. The principal speakers on 
these subjects were Principal Dietrick 
and Superintendent Van Cleve of Toledo. 
The latter severely condemned fraterni- 
ties for their exciusiveness and lack of 
democracy. 

The exhibition feature of the session 
was in gymnastics, under the direction 
of Miss Leiter, and some well-played 
games by the little folks under Miss 
Bristow. 

The teachers of Northern Illinois have 
elected the following officers at their 
recent meeting at Moline: 

President—H. E. Brown, principal of 
Rock Island High School. 

Vice-President—F. U. White of Galva. 

Secretary—S. 8. Parsons of DeKalb. 

Treasurer—O. F. Smith of Savannah. 

The constitution drawn up by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Eastern and 
Western Divisions was presented for 
adoption. The only clause in the con- 
stitution that will probably not he 
adopted is the one as to the boundary 
line. 

President Seelye, of Smith College 
closes an article in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal on the Influence of Sororities 
with the following paragraph: ‘‘From 
the foregoing history it seems clear that 
the evils of fraternities and sororities in 
high schools are greater than in the 
— and that they outweigh any 
benefits which they may be supposed 
to confer. For it is the well-nigh unani- 
mous testimony of teachers that they 
prevent the schools from doing the best 
educational work, by lowering the schol- 
arship and setting up a rival authority; 
and that they establish selfish class dis- 
tinction at variance with the democratic 
and philanthropic spirit of the age. 
Happily, they are not, as yet, so strongly 
entrenched that they cannot be abolished 
without serious difficulty, where they 
exist, or cannot be prevented from 
securing a foothold in other localities by 
the wise and firm action of the school 
authorities.” 


The meeting of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association brought over 5,000 
teachers to Battle Creek. President H. 
M. Slauson, of Ann Arbor, delivered the 
opening address, speaking on ‘‘Some 

ssentials of Effective Teaching.’”’ In 
part he said: 

‘‘Our greatest responsibility, our great- 
est opportunity, lies in training those 
under our care to a realizing sense of 
their duties as citizens. What will it 
avail for us to send them forth into life 
with a perfect knowledge of all the 
branches in the curriculum if their train- 


ing has been purely a matter of intellect? 
If they have no thought of application of 
their knowledge of the affairs of life?’’ 
F, A. Barbour, of Ypsilanti, spoke on 
the subject, ‘‘Can Literature be Taught?” 
Brief talks were also made by President 
Angell, of the University of Michigan; 
State Supt. L. L. Wright; Pres. J. L. 
Snyder, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, and Pres. J. W. Mauck, of Hills- 
dale College. The meeting was a splen- 
did success and the enthusiasm displayed 
promises weil for the school work of the 


year. 
Bureau of Inspection. Va 


Pittsburg’s Bureau of Health has de- 
cided to ask funds for the establishment 
of a bureau of inspection for schools. 
Backward pupils will be examined to 
ascertain the desirability of surgical 
operations or other treatment, and the gen- 
eral physical condition of the pupils will 
be under the supervision of the bureau. 
The Civic Club will aid the health officers 
in collecting data to lay before the 
Councils in presenting their request for 
the money necessary to undertake this 
work. 


Portable Schools in Demand. 

Vashington, in its effort to relieve the 
congestion in the schools of certain dis- 
tricts by the use of portable buildings, is 
meeting with obstacles. Secretary Hine 
and Superintendent Chancellor have been 
in communication with several firms 
manufacturing portable schools, but all 
replies indicate that the factories are far 
behind on orders and could not promise 
delivery within six months. 

Another objection met with is the 
smallness of the portable schools, one 
firm advising that it could supply 
houses but 124 feet in width. Another 
large firm heard from gave but little 
better dimensions. 

The matter will probably be laid be- 
fore the Board at its next meeting by 
Superintendent Chancellor. ' 


For a State Board. 


Maine has been seriously considering 
the appointment of a State Board of 
Education similar, possibly, to that of 
Massachusetts. There has been much 
opposition to booed rg of simply having a 
state superintendent. The State com- 
mittee on education at its recent meet- 
ing at Bangor took up the subject and 


the general sentiment was favorable to 
the change. Wg 


Exchange Idea Spreading. 


The Danish press is earnestly discus- 
sing the proposition to exchange pro- 
fessors of the University of Copenhagen 
and other Scandinavian educational in- 
stitutions for professors of American 
universities. 

Prof. Harold Hoffding, the Danish 
ore a who is well known in the 

nited States, and Dr. Maurice F. Egan, 
of the Catholic University of America, 
the new American Minister to Denmark, 
while warmly favoring the proposition, 
agree that neither the Danish nor the 
American Government could appro- 

riately finance the exchange of pro- 
essors, so it must be a matter for pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It is understood that the Scandi- 
navian societies in the United States 
will be appealed to, Fie resulting 
in the formation of an organization 
similar to the Alliance Francaise, and 
that the financing of the project might 
thus be brought about. 
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Schools in Reach of All. 


New Jersey is determined that none 
of its children shall be beyond the reach 
of the schools. One section of the 
constitution reads: ‘The Legislatuge 
shall provide a thoro and efficient sy 
tem of free public schools for the inst 
tion of all children in this State between 
the ages of five and eighteen years.” 

And because of this view of the man- 
date of the constitution, backed up with 
a sympathetic public, contracts have 
been made with railroad corporations, 
interurban trolley companies, and stage 
coach drivers to transport nearly 20,000 
pupils ‘‘between the ages of five and 
eighteen years” from their homes to 
school and back again daily. ; 

So important and popular is this read- 
ing of what has been a dead law for 
years, that, under existing legislation, 
which came into life early in the present 
year, $1,279,519.42 is available to haul 

upils to the public schools thruout the 
Beate. It is probable that not half that 
sum will be required, but it is there if 
needed. One splendid result, already in 
evidence, is the greater number taking 
high school courses. 

State Superintendent Baxter relates an 
instance of a single pupil in a particu- 
larly remote section of the State. Bids 
were asked to transport him to the 
nearest approved high school. The low- 
est bid was $500 for the school year of 
ten months. Instead of accepting the 
bid offered, an arrangement was made 
by which $250 was appropriated to his 
use. This enables him to travel from 
his home on Monday morning to his 
school, board in the town where the 
school is located, and return to his own 
home on Friday evening after school 
closes for the week. 

Thus, in this instance, it costs the 
State $250 to give this solitary pupil 
what the constitution declares he has a 

And he is getting it. 





a. to. 
National Centralization. 


At the meeting of the Northeastern 
Iowa Teachers’ Association at Cedar 
Rapids, a strong plea was made by P. S. 
O'Ryan for a minister of education and 
a national department. Mr. O’Ryan 
urged federal control of schools and 
colleges of every type, academic, pro- 
fessional, and technical, as well as libra- 
ries and museums. 

“The time for disjointed and isolated 
effort in school management is long since 
past,” said the speaker. ‘‘While exery 
protection should be given to local inter- 
ests and ambitions, the time has come 
when the school systems of the country 
in all their grades should benationalized.”’ 





From Finland. 


\ Miss Aina Johansson, an elementary 


teacher who has been sent by the city 
of Helsingfors, Finland, to study Amer- 
ican schools, has already spent several 
weeks in Boston and Worcester, and will 
visit Springfield, Hartford, and New 
York before her return. 

Miss Johansson is particularly im- 
pressed by our compulsory education 
and the democratic spirit of our schools. 
The practical courses also greatly pleased 
her. ‘‘In our schools we have no com- 
mercial courses, no cooking, no type- 
writing, no stenography, but we teach 
more languages. That is because we 
are a smaller country, and we have to 
mingle more with other nations. We 
go to other nations for our literature, 
and when we travel we have to know 
another language. Another point of 
vantage that I think your schools have 
is that rich and poor all go to the same 
school. In Finland the rich go to the 


private schools, and the public schools 
are attended by the poor children, that 
is, in the elementary grades.” 

Her trip to America is the result of a 
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scholarship which is given by the school 
committee of Helsingfors every year to 
one of the teachers of the elementary 
schools. Every teacher previously had 
spent the time visiting the European 
schools, but Miss Johansson _ selected 
America and was awarded thescholarship. 


xperiment in Industrial Train- 
ing. 

Boston is interestedly watching the 
experiment in industrial training for boys 
which is being made at the Agassiz 
School of Jamaica Plain. The trying 
of the plan is the result of the persistent 
efforts of the master, Mr. John'l’. Gibson, 
and is under the personal supervision of 
Assistant Director Leavitt, of the indus- 
trial training and drawing department 
of the city schools, and the plan provides 
for five hours a week for the boys in the 
sixth grade. It has nothing to do with 
the manual training which all grammar 
school pupils take up for two hours each 
week. The class that takes advantage 
of the instruction comprises about fifty 
pupils, and they work five hours a week 
in two classes of twenty-five each. 

What will eventually comprise the 
course has not yet been definitely deter- 
mined. For the present the boys are 
at work on pasteboard box-making, the 
main idea being to make the work of a 
decidedly practical character. The boys 
will be taught the value of time thru 
taking note of the period taken in the 
construction of any one article. They 
will be impressed with the idea that their 
time is worth just so much and when they 
have finished a box, for instance, this 
will be figured as an element in what the 
box should be worth. Thus it may be 
found that a particular box should sell at 
a prohibitive price. From _pasteboard 
work the pupils probably will pass on to 
wood work in about three months, and 
for this they will have the advantages of 
benches thoroly equipped with tools. 

At the expiration of the three years’ 
course it is possible that some of the boys 
having this industrial training may 
elect to enter the Mechanic Arts High 
School, but the main object is so to equip 
them that they may be able to immedi- 
ately enter the industrial field and thus 
become wage earners. 

Saving Eyes. 

Newark, N. J., has taken a precaution 
to protect the eyesight of its pupils. It 
has been recommended that in all new 
schools the walls of the class-rooms be 
tinted instead of being made a glaring 
white. Another suggestion which will 
be carried out is to raise the shades in 
the class-rooms from the bottom and not 
lower them from the top. When. the 
shades are lowered from the top and the 
sun is shing in the room, the light strikes 
the children in the face, and does much 
to affect their eyesight. 


Uncle Sam Likes Thesis. 


Miss Anna M. Evans, a teacher in the 
East St. Louis High School, has received 
an appointment in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, with a salary of 
$100 a month to begin with, and an 
allowance of $3 a day additional when 
she is traveling, which will be a large 
part of the time. She will make a 
personal investigation of conditions sur- 
rounding women and children who work, 
particularly those who work in factories. 

Miss Evans is a Vassar graduate, and 
this is her second year in the high school. 
Last summer she had charge of the Carr 
Street Playgrounds in St. Louis. During 
the vacation period a friend asked her to 
write a thesis on the subject of woman 
and child labor in answer to a request 
sent out from Washington. She and her 
friend both prepared papers on the 
subject and forwarded P ey and forgot 
the incident. A few days ago Miss Evans 
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was very much surprised to receive 
notification that upon the merit of the 
thesis submitted an appointment awaited 
her acceptance. 


No Compulsory Law Yet. 


State Superintendent Martin, of South 
Carolina, is not planning to make a fight 
for compulsory education in the next 
session of the Legislature. He does not 
believe that the State is ready for such a 
law. Superintendent Martin sent out a 
series of questions to other State super- 
intendents upon the working of such 
laws. He says: 

‘‘After making this investigation I 
find that I reach the same conclusion 
which I reached last year. We need to 
systematize our school organization more 
than we need a compulsory attendance 
law. In fact, I do not see how it is 
possible to enact and to enforce an effect- 
lve compulsory attendance law until 
our school organization is strengthened. 
If I had my choice between a bill to 
improve our system of supervision and 
a compulsory attendance bill I should not 
hesitate to vote for the supervision bill. 
We need to raise our standard of quali- 
fication for teachers. I believe that this 
will have to be done before a compulsory 
attendance law will be effective. if really 
believe that a compulsory attendance 
law will do more harm than good in the 
present condition of our school system.” 

Good Resolutions. 

The Rhode Island Institute at its 
recent meeting thru its committee on 
resolutions, recommended to the General 
Assembly, among other things, the de- 
sirability of legislation providing for 
proper sanitation in schools, a minimum 
salary for teachers, certified qualifica- 
tions for superintendents, tenure of 
office for teachers and superintendents, 
the extension of high school opportunities 
to all parts of the State. The recom- 
mendation of the committee that school 
secret fraternities are undemocratic and 
harmful was unanimously adopted. 

There was another capital resolution 
adopted that reads thus: 

‘Resolved, that school children need 
cultivation in speaking as well as in sing- 
ing; that a pleasant voice in every 
person is desirable; and that if every 
teacher, from the kindergarten to the 
high school, would kindly insist upon a 
good tone whenever a child speaks in the 
school-room, the result would be health- 
ful and pleasing.” 

Sidney A. Sherman, Junior Principal 
of the Eighth High School, Providence, 
succeeds Isaac O. Winslow, as head of the 
Institute. 

Pensions Discussed. 

The Fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Association 
brought 2500 people to the Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, on October 25. The subject 
of pensions was thoroly discussed. On 
this point Supervisor Keyes said: 

‘Pensions must come, and generous 
ones, too, if the public schools are to 
secure highly cultured, broad-minded 
men and women to enter the profession 
where the very strongest teaching is 
demanded.’’ 

Resolutions were adopted favoring 
the extension of the system of school 
nurses; commending the work of the 
industrial commission of Massachusetts, 
and expressing satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of further progress in industrial 
training in schools. 

The following officers were elected: 
Supt. Benjamin C. Gregory of Chelsea, 
— Charles G. Ham of Somerville, 

harles W. Morey of Lowell, Emma F. 
Hovey of Woburn, Walter H. Cushing of 
Framingham, and Harry T. Watkins of 
Reading, vice-presidents; W. D. Park- 
inson of Waltham, delegate to the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association. 
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In and About New York City. 


The New York budget for 1908 totals 
$143,572,266. The Department of Edu- 
cation gets $26,712,963, an increase of 
$1,797,035 over the present year. Both 
Mayor McClellan and Mr. McGowan, 
president of the Board of Aldermen, 
expressed regret that the increase in the 
entire budget was so great that nothing 
could be done for the teachers at present. 


Miss Julia Richman has started again 
this year a series of public parents’ 
meetings in districts Nos. 2and 3. Under 
her wise guidance these meetings have 
done much in the past to show parent 
and teacher that their interests are 
one—the highest good of the children. 

The alumni association of Public 
School No. 7, Bronx, held a ‘‘get to- 
gether’? meeting on October 28. The 
school was formerly ‘‘Old 66.”’ They call 
their association the Isaac B. Sprague 
Association in honor of their old teacher. 


The Kraus Alumni Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation holds its regular meeting at the 
San Remo, on November 9. Mrs. R. H. 
Neide will talk on Bees. 


Justice Robert Wilkins, of the Chil- 
dren’s Court of Brooklyn, spoke last 
week before the New York City Teach- 
ers’ Association on the ‘Operations, In- 
fluence, and Limitations of the Children’s 
Court.”” He has for years been inter- 
ested in work for children, first in con- 
nection with the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, and when 
Mayor Low founded the Children’s Court, 
as its head. Justice Wilkins traced the 
amelioration of the treatment of children 
at the hands of the law, and then pleaded 
for a more thoro and cordial under- 
standing between the court which he 
represented and the principals and 
teachers of the schools. He said that 
much better understanding between the 
school and the court had existed in 
Brooklyn since conferences between the 
two had been held two years ago. At 
the close of Justice Wilkin’s address, a 
vote of thanks was passed. Subsequent- 
ly an informal discussion on corporal 
punishment broke loose on the platform, 
in which the Justice acquitted himself 
with vigor, his arguments ranging 
mainly on the side of moral suasion. 





Men Organize. 


The second meeting of the Association 
of Men Teachers and Principals met on 
October 26. The first meeting was held 
on the 20th of April last and a temporary 
organization effected. At this second 
meeting a regular constitution was pre- 
sented, a certificate of incorporation 
having been filed with the Secretary of 
State at Albany during the summer. 
The constitution was adopted with but 
a slight change in the method of choosing 
delegates. The officers elected were: 

President, Dr. William L. Ettinger, 
— Public School No. 147, Man- 

attan; vice-presidents, Manhattan, J. J. 
Sheppard, principal High School of 
Commerce, Brooklyn; R. O. Ellis, Public 
School No. 119; Bronx, J. L. Hulsoff, 
Public School No. 42; Queens, Melvin 
Hix, principal Public School No. 9; 
Richmond, F. F. Donovan, principal 
Public School No. 16; corresponding 





Rest and Health for Motker and Child. 


MRs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRvUP_has been used 
for OVER FIETY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
, ” CHIL EN WHILE TEETHING, 
WITH RFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD,SOFTENS8 the GUMs, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLIC, and 1s the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for ‘‘ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
ach ll Andtakenootherkind. Twenty-five centsa 

ottle. 


secretary, John L. Tildsley, High School 
of Commerce; financial secretary, Ber- 
nard Cronson, principal Public School 
No. 38, Manhattan; treasurer, A. 
Janes, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 

President Ettinger called attention to 
the fact that while 800 attended the first 
meeting which occurred during the 
‘equal pay”’ campaign, that at the pres- 
ent meeting there were about a tenth of 
that number, and urged men to show 
their interest by being at the meetings 
at all times. 


Little Hope of a Raise. 

The radical pruning which the city’s 
budget is undergoing at the hands of the 
Board of Estimate leaves little room to 
hope that even the minimum of $1,500,- 
000 will be appropriated for salary 
advances. The Woaid of Education, it 
will be remembered, asked for $3,000,000, 
but it has long been evident that this 
would not be granted. The $5,000,000 
for new schools will hardly be passed, 
tho by somewhat smaller sum may be 
voted. 


Revival of Rod Rule. 


The special committee appointed by 
the Board of Education to re-open the 
corporal punishment question seem to 
have found it somewhat of a hornet’s 
nest. Hundreds of letters have come 
in advocating the re-establishment of 
the rule of the rod. An actual majority 
of letters thus far received are frankly 
in favor of return to its use, while a large 
number of those who have not committed 
themselves openly are not strongly op- 
posed to it or are on the fence as to what 
should be the ultimate punishment out- 
side of suspension or expulsion. There 
is a very evident feeling among many of 
the teachers that they have not sufficient 
authority to enforce discipline. 

The committee will probably report 
to the Board of Education in favor of 
revival of flogging in some form or other. 
But it is not likely that that body will 
be so carried off its feet by the cries of 
teachers who are unable to maintain dis- 
cipline without a club, as to re-establish 
a practice condemned by _ practically 
every teacher who is of sufficient moral 
stature to control a room full of boys 
or girls without a backing of physical 
force—no other should be permitted to 
teach. 

School regulations exist, not to in- 
sure the ease of the teacher, but to secure 
for the pupil the soundest moral, men- 
tal and physical training. 


New Nautical School. 


On October 24 the United States 
Navy turned over the Newport to the 
New York Board of Education. The 
Nautical School has long needed a 
larger ship than the Sf, Wary’s, and thru 
the persistent efforts of Mr. Aldcroft the 

resent vessel was secured. Last year 

r. Aldcroft and President Winthrop of 
the Board of Education appealed to 
President Roosevelt to secure the Hart- 
ford, Admiral Farragut’s famous vessel. 
The President favored the plan, but the 
Navy Department refused to devote it to 
this purpose and offered the Newport in 
its place. The formal ceremonies con- 
sisted in turning the ship over to the 
State authorities by the representatives 
of the National Government, and thru the 
transfer by the State authorities to the 
city’s Board of Education. 

The St. Mary’s had been in the service 
of the city for over thirty-two years and 
nearly a thousand boys have been gradu- 
ated from her. 

The new boat has a length over all of 
204 feet, and has 36-feet beam, and a 


mean draught of 12 feet. She is com 
posite type, sheathed and coppered, has 
a clipper bow, one 4-bladed screw, and 


L. one funnel, and is rigged as a barkentine. 


She has three vertical expansion en- 
gines, two single return-tube boilers, and 
a coal capacity of 240 tons. Her indi- 
cated horsepower is 800 and her nominal 
speed is 12 knots. Commander Gus- 
tavus C. Hanus hopes to make the work 
of the school more up-to-date than was 
possible in the old ship, and eventually to 
secure a still larger vessel. 


Before the Charter Commission. 


Women were most prominent speakers 
at the recent hearing of the Charter 
Revision Commission. 

Mrs. Stanton Blatch, a well-known 
woman suffragist, opened the discussion 
by requesting the Commission, if it 
should decide to have the Board of 
Education remain appointive, to make 
it mandatory upon the mayor to appoint 
a fair proportion of women members. 
If, on the other hand, the board should 
be made elective, women should be 
included in the electorate. 

Mrs. Blatch concluded by declaring 
that one great borough had been left 
out in the composition of the Board of 
Education—‘‘the great borough of the 
children, the greatest borough in New 
York City.’’ All these children were 
unrepresented from the women’s side, 
and this great community of the little 
ones should have the services on the 
board of the ‘“‘children’s best repre- 
sentatives.” 

Dr. Jane E. Robbins, executive secre- 
tary of the Public Education Association, 
urged, in behalf of her association: 

First—That the number of members 
of the Board of Education should not 
exceed fifteen. 

Second—That the high school depart- 
ments of the Normal College and the 
College of the City of New York be 
removed from those colleges and placed 
directly under the high school depart- 
ment of the Board of Education; and 
that the management of the Normal 
College and of the College of the City 
of New York should be consolidated. 

Third—That the salary schedules shall 
not be included in the charter, but that 
the question of salaries shall be left to 
the local authorities. 

Fourth—That some women be ap- 
pointed to the Board of Education, or 
that women be eligible both to vote for 
and to serve on the Board. 

The recommendations of Dr. Thomas 
Hunter included the following: The 
elimination of the city superintendent 
from the Board of Examiners; the placing 
of the Normal College and the College 
of the City of New York under a single 
board of trustees, three members of 
which shall be the president of the Board 
of Education, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on high schools, and the chairman 
of the committee on public schools. 


Catarrh 


One of the most common of blood dis- 
eases, is much aggravated by the sudden 
changes of weather at this time of 
year. Begin treatment at once with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which effects rad- 
ical and permanent cures. This great 
medicine has received 


40,366 Testimonials 


in two years, which prove its wonderful 
efficacy in purifying and enriching the 
blood. Best for all blood diseases. 

In usual liquid form or chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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Queens Teachers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the Queens 
Borough Teachers’ Association was held 
on October 26 at the Jamaica Training 
School. The orchestra of Newtown High 
School, under’ the leadership of Miss 
Banghardt, furnished the musical pro- 
gram. 

The speaker of the afternoon, Dr. 
Henry Turner Bailey, delivered an ad- 
dress on the ‘‘Social Ideals in Educa- 
tion.”” Dr. Bailey, as usual, had a 
practical and encouraging message which 
met with the hearty approval of his 
audience. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Martin 
Joyce, principal Public School 7; vice- 

residents, Albert A. Mears, Newtown 

igh School; Frank C. Ellis, principal 
Public School 68; recording secretary, 
Arthur Planteroth, Public School 19; 
corresponding secretary, Edwin M. Hop- 
kins, Public School 7, and treasurer, 
Howell R. Wood, Flushing High School. 

At the close of the meeting an informal 
reception was held at which the teachers 
of the Training School acted as hostesses. 

cc. oT. 

Charles S. Fowler, chief examiner of 
the New York Civil Service Commis- 
sion, in an “unfortunately worded’’ 
letter, as he has since described it, spoke 
of the College of the City of New York 
as not being up to collegiate standards. 
President Finley and Edward M. Sher- 
ard, of the board of trustees, as weil as 
others, have taken issue with Mr. Fowler 
and forced him to admit that he had no 
reference whatever to the institution’s 
present standing. All who have the 
interest of the City College at heart will 
regret that this carelessly worded letter 
gained publicity, and do ail in their 
ower to controvert such statements. 
Mr. Shepard, in one of his letters, gives 
a list of distinguished men who attended 
the college at about the time to which 
Mr. Fowler refers. The list which he 
gives is a splendid tribute to the college 
from which they were graduated: 

Ira Remsen, president of Johns-Hop- 
kins University; among scientific men, 
Cleveland Abbe; among men of arts and 
letters, J. Bach McMaster, the historian, 
and Russel Sturgis, the writer on sculp- 
ture and architecture; among clergy- 
men and theologians, the Rev. Joseph 
Anderson, the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Jackson, and the Rev. Dr. Charles Fag- 
nani; among jurists, Judges of the 
Supreme Court of New York Scott, 
Davis, Leventritt, Clinch, and Green- 
baum. 


* 


French Schools. 


The quality of the secular instruction 
there seemed to me extraordinarily high. 
It happened, for example, that I was 
taken into a class-room where a lesson 
in English was being given to some 
French boys of sixteen, mostly the sons 
of operatives. The exercise was con- 
ducted in excellent Enclish, which the 
pupils seemed to speak almost as readily 
as the teacher; and the point under 
discussion when I visited the class was 
one which would have puzzled Harvard 
freshmen. It was the distinction in 
meaning between the words priest—a 
Catholic ecclesiastic; clergyman—an An- 
glican; and minister—a dissenter. In 
American schools, or rather in the results 
of the instruction there afforded, I have 
never come across the teaching of any 
foreign language which compared in 


efficiency with the teaching of English 
in secondary schools thruout France. 
And, to all appearances, this was only 
one example of the thoroness and the 
vitality of French teaching in all its 
branches.—lrom 
day,” just puolished, 


sé 


The France of To- 
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Of General Interest. 


Brooklyn Teachers’ President. 


The honor which the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association has conferred upon 
Thomas O. Baker in electing him presi- 
dent is indeed a high one. The Associa- 
tion is one of the greatest in the country. 
For years it has played a conspicuous 
part in the professional life of American 
teachers. The men who have held this 
office in the past have been among the 
leading teachers of the country. Such 


men as Edward Bush, the first president, 





Algernen S. Higgins, Seth T. Stewart, 
Channing Stebbins, and Harry F. Towle, 
have served in this capacity. 

Dr. Baker is a native of Ohio, and re- 
ceived his education in that State. 
From the country grammar school he 
went to Whitewater Academy, and from 
there, after an intermission of two years 
spent in teaching, to the National Nor- 
mal University. He was graduated in 
1886, and spent the two years following 
as teacher of science and mathematics 
at Eminence College, Kentucky. He 
then became superintendent at Durango, 
Colo. In 1894 he took up graduate 


* work at New York University, and two 


years later received his doctor’s degree. 
The following year he became principal 
of the Yonkers High School. In 1901 
he was made principal of Public School 
101, Brooklyn, and has since been con- 
nected with Public Schools No. 128, and 
No. 44, of which he is principal at present. 

Dr. Baker has already rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the teachers’ or- 
ganizations to which he has belonged. 
He has been president of the Westches- 
ter Teachers’ Association, New York 
Educational Council, Society of the Doc- 
tors of Pedagogy, and Superintendents, 
and Principals, Round Table of Colorado. 

Last year he headed the most important 
committee of the Brooklyn Association, 
that on lectures and studies. 

The outlook for the Association is 
bright, and Dr. Baker’s executive ability 
and magnetic leadership will doubtless 
bring even greater success in the future. 


Our Need of the French 


Universities. 

The more I saw of them, the more I 
was confirmed in my belief that American 
learning would be greatly strengthened 
if more of our graduate students came 
under French influence. The influence 
of German scholarship on American 
during the past ninety years has been 
admirable, but perhaps excessive. It 
has taught us a respect for fact and 





method which our earlier learning lacked. 
It has tended at the same time to en- 
courage the notion that the object and 
end of all learning is the methodical 
collection of fact. No one would for 
an instant pretend this error to be pre- 
valent among the higher minds of Ger- 
many. Few can deny that it is apt to 
ossess the minds of Americans who, 
Lavine studied in Germany, come home 
no longer American, nor yet soundl 
German. The elder influence of English 
scholarship in America, the while, has 
tended rather to the sustenance of tra- 
dition than to the recognition of newer 
learning; and thus perhaps to rather 
attenuated pedantry. The unmixed in- 
fluence of frase might perhaps tend 
toward premature philosophizing. To 
this danger, however, thescholarly minds 
of America seem at present very little 
exposed. Could our graduate students, 
who purpose devoting their lives to 
teaching, come into more frequent con- 
tact with the combined industry and 
intelligence of modern French scholar- 
ship, the American universities of the 
future might be at once more solid in 
attainment and more stimulating in 
atmosphere than now seems quite likely 
—From the ‘France of To-day,’’ just. 
published. 


Summer School of the South. 
A report of the Summer School of the 

South, which was held at Knoxville, 

Tenn., last summer, from June 25 to 

August 2, has been made public by the 

superintendent, P.’P. Claxton. It was 

the most successful year the school has 

vet had. One hundred and sixty-five 
courses were offered by ninety-one 
instructors. In addition to the regular 
work of the class room, seventy-five 
public lectures, readings, and  con- 
certs were given. The seven music 
recitals were among the best that have 
ever been given in Knoxville, and were 
highly appreciated by the students of 
the school and the citizens of the town. 

The total registration was 1,887, of 
which 599 were from other States. 
Mississippi lead with sixty-eight repre- 
sentatives, and Kentucky followed with 
sixty-five. This does not include two 
hundred or more visitors who remained 
only a few days, the hundreds of Knox- 
ville people who attended the lectures and 
concerts, or the 125 children of the obser- 
vation kindergarten and } pimped schools. 

Special mention should be made of the 
work in agriculture done by the Sum- 
mer School in co-operation with the 
University of Tennessee. Courses for 
teachers were offered in agronomy, ani- 
mal husbandry, dairying, poultry rais- 
ing, horticulture, plant study, zoology, 
insect life, and bird life. There were a 
number of special lectures by agricultural 
experts in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, 
and others. The county superintendents 
of public instruction in Tennessee were 
requested to appoint in each county two 
students who, in return for free regis- 
tration admitting them to these courses 
and others which they might wish to 
take, would agree to give at least three 
hours a day to agricultural courses, and 
to instruct the teachers of their own 
county in these subjects at their regular 
meeting during the year. Sixty-nine 
students were enroljed on these conditions. 

In concluding his report Superintend- 
ent Claxton urges a reorganization of the 
school to make its work more consecutive 
and effective. 

Under the new plan he says each de- 
partment or school will have a head, or 
dean, with whom will be associated a 
more or less permanent corps of expert 
instructors. The work in each depart- 
ment will be arranged in consecutive 
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Some Reasons for Gsing' 
The Assembly Song Book 


1. The Songs are all those that children 


ought to know. 


2. They are so arranged that they may 
be sung as unison, two, three, or four 
part songs. Thus all conditions in 
elementary and high schools have 
been considered by the author. 


3. The selections cover an unusually 
wide field. And every song has 
been tested by the author. 


4. The correct version of National songs, 
both the words and music, are to be 


found in this book. 


5. The devotional songs are entirely un- 
sectarian. 


courses, so that students attending from 
year to year may make definite progress 
and receive definite credits, which credits, 
it is hoped, may be recognized and accept- 
ed by the colleges and universities. 
Outlines and suggestions for home study 


will be prepared and printed. This 
home ol , based on the work of the 
school and closely related to it, will 
serve to give to the work a continuity 
not otherwise possible, and will add 
very much to its value. 





Christening a Magazine. 

The magazine was nameless, tho Mr. 
Emerson thought it might be called 
Town and Country, and other titles had 
been suggested, but none proved at once 
satisfactory. Dr. Holmes told me that 
one day, after he had retired to ‘‘his 
virtuous couch,’’ he suddenly roused 
himself and exclaimed to his wife, ‘‘I 
have it. It shall be called The Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine! Soon you'll hear the 
boys crying thru the streets, ‘Here’s your 
Atlantic, ’tlantic, ’tlantic, ’tlantic.’ At- 
lantic it became but the publishers 
dropped the word magazine, and were 
sufficiently upbraided by the word 
mongers for their stupidity in making a 
noun of an adjective, tho ‘‘monthly”’ 
had been used in England, perhaps for 
a century, in the same way.—ARTHUR 
GILMAN, in the November Atlantic 


At This Time of Year. 


The word catarrh means literally to 
flow down, and it has been observed that 
nasal catarrh has a downward course 
internally, and if neglected affects the 
lungs and brings on consumption. At 
this time of year, this form of catarrh 
is greatly aggravated. The discovery 
of the constitutional nature of this 
disease led to the administration of a 
constitutional remedy for it, and the 
best of which we have any knowledge 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it radically and 
permanently cures. 








Had Terrible Eczema. 


Caused Intense Suffering—Grew Worse 
Under Best Medical Treatment— 
Skin Now Smooth as Ever. 


USED CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

“Some time ago I suffered terribly 
with eczema, and I had the best medi- 
cal attendance, but the more medicine 
I took the worse ti seemed to get. I 
kept on with medicine for about five 
weeks until I saw the Cuticura Rem- 
edies advertised, and I at once pur- 
chased the Cuticura Soap, Cuticura 
Ointment, and Cuticura Resolvent, but 
had not the slightest hope of them 
curing me. After I had used the first 
set of the Cuticura Remedies I saw the 
improvement, and in just six weeks my 
skin was as smooth as ever. I advise 
any one suffering from this terrible 
disease to use Cuticura Remedies. Henry 
J. Stelljes, 132 Spring St., Charleston, 
S. C., June 12, 1906.” 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals,Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 








Everything needed in the Laboratory, 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 
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Boards, Price 50 Cents 








Q. S. Barnes & Co., New Bork 
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oiliet tee Asthma. 


Sold by all Druggists, 
or by maii 25 cents. 


KIDDER’S _PASTILES. 
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STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Paper. 
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Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of ro cents 


eLDon’t Read 


at Random.. 


Ty TH? POPULAR SYSTEMATIC COURSE 
FOR AMERICAN YEAR 


JUST BEGINNING, in the C. LS. C.: 
numbers of the Chautauquan Magazine. 


Four books. Twelve 
Annual Membership. 


Write for particulars or send $5.00 at once fo 


READING DEPT.--CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


System Brings Results 





THE PERFECT PURITY of HAND 
SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable 
toilet article; it contains no animal 


fats, but 


healthful of the vegetable oils. 


is made from the most 


It is 


truly the ‘‘Dainty Woman’s Friend.” 


Its use is a fine 


habit. 














“These books should have permanent space on every library shelf.” 
Chicago Record-Herald 
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THE TRAIL MAKERS 


@e STANDARD LIBRARY OF HISTORY AND EXPLORATION 






JOHN BACH McMASTER, Consulting Editor 









These books offer history told by the makers of history. In each case the story is told by contemporaries 
and participants. In conventional histories such exploits as these receive little more than bare mention. Readers 
are left in ignorance of the great epics of American travel, adventure, and discovery. 







“These volumes impart a knowledge of geographical conditions as encountered by pioneer explorers, as well 
as a knowledge of history. They picture the primitive life of the Indians, the first discoveries of many wild animals, 
together with notes upon the flora and fauna, so that science as well as adventure and history are offered. Many 
readers prefer to learn history and adventure by going direct to the original sources when they are available. To 
satisfy them the publishers have prepared the TraitMakers, in which uniformity of style and care in details have 
produced a very attractive series.’—Pror. Epwin E. Sparks, in The Dial. 








“These volumes are of more thrilling interest than any historical novel.’”—Omaha Bee. 






“The remarkable success which has attended A. S. Barnes & Co.’s new departure in offering these complete, 
original sources of American history in a convenient form and at a moderate price is due largely to the following 
features of the series: They are carefully selected and significant, and are of a permanent value. They give the 
sources of history, the romance of history, a knowledge of our country, an early history of the west, portraits, il- 
lustrations and maps, new and original; contemporary points and historical illustrations from originals which in 
many cases are of peculiar variety and value. Historical introductions and notes by McMaster, Winship, Bourne, 
and others. There is no series so well adapted to meet the increasing popular interest in the beginnings of American 
history and exploration.””—Chicago Recond-Herald. 
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Tue JourNry or Atvar NuNeEz CaBreza DE VACA AND Voyaaes or ALEXANDER MACKENZIE FROM MONTREAL 
His Companions FRoM Froripa To THE PacirFic, IN 1789 anp 1793. Two volumes. 
1528-1536. One volume. 







History oF THE EXPEDITION UNDER THE CoMMAND 







NARRATIVES - were a » Heuperaar 2 ral 

NARRATIVES OF THE CAREER OI HERNANDO DE Soto or Capramns Lewis axp Cuank.. ‘Zigee volumes. 
IN THE Conquest or Fioripa, 1539-1542. Two 
volumes. History oF THE Five InpriAN Nations. By Capwat- 






LADER CoLpEN. Two volumes. 






Tue JourNEy or Coronapo, 1540-1542. One volume. 
VoyYAGEs AND ExpLoraTions oF SAMUEL DE CHAMP- JoURNAL OF VoyYAGES AND TRAVELS. By DANIEL W. 
LAIN. Two volumes. Harmon. One volume. 











Tue Journeys or LaSatte ann His Companions, Witpv Norrniann. By Sir Wm. F. Burier. One 
1678-1687. Two volumes. volume. 














WITH INTRODUCTIONS, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND MAPS. e $ 17 VOLUMES. EACH 12MO._ $1.00 NET PER VOLUME 


A. S. BARNES ¢6& CO., New York 
































